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A HUSBAND IS _ 
FREE TO FIGHT 


First Lieut. Mary Daniels 

er, of the Marine Corps Wome-_ 
en’s Reserve, knows 

Marine she freed to fight: 3 
husband, Second Lieut. Robert 
J. Sherer. They shake hands” 
at his old desk (her new one) © 
at Camp Lejeune, N. C. He’s” 
headed for combat intelli+ 
gence school. (Official U. §.” 
Marine Corps photo from H&E) 
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| WENDELL WILLKIE QUITS = 
ae 
¢ PRESIDENTIAL ARENA | 


«aT IS obvious now that I can not be 

nominated. I am therefore asking 
my friends to desist from any activity 
toward that end and not to present my 
name at the convention.” With these 
words, Wendell L. Willkie retrieved his 
hat from the presidential election ring 
for 1944. 

Mr. Willkie’s decision to end his can- 
didacy for the Republican nomination 
for President was based upon his over- 
whelming defeat in the recent Wiscon- 
sin primaries. He ran behind all of the 
other candidates: Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, Lieut. Comdr. 
Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, and Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur — in that order. He had waged 
his campaign on a platform pledged to 
international cooperation to prevent 
the recurrence of war. The Wisconsin 
verdict was accepted by him as indicat- 
ing that isolationism is still strong in 
the Middle West. 

The choice of Wisconsin as a testing 
ground for his views was a courageous 
move by Mr. Willkie. The state has 
been regarded for many years as a 
stronghold of isolationism. The Repub- 
lican representatives from Wisconsin 
in Congress had voted unanimously, 
from 1839 to 1941, against repeal of 
the arms embargo, against the arming 
of American merchant ships, against 
Secretary Hull’s trade program, against 
Selective Service, and agiinst Lend- 
Lease. Mr. Willkie pointed out that he 
had “deliberately entered the Wisconsin 
primary to test whether the Republican 
voters of that state would support him 
in the advocacy of every sacrifice and 
cost necessary to winning and shorten- 
ing the war and in advocacy of . . . co- 
operation among the nations of the 
world for the preservation of peace.” 

The withdrawal of Wendell Willkie, 
according to political pundits, assures 
Governor Dewey’s nomination. But the 
New York governor “jest ain’t talkin’.” 














$ NEGROES WIN PRIMARY VOTE § 





Fogel a nine-year old ruling, 
the highest court of the land voted 
eight to one that Negroes cannot legally 
be barred from casting ballots in Texas 
Democratic primaries. While the deci- 
sion specifically applied to Texas, ob- 
servers believed that it could be ex- 
tended to cover restrictions against Ne- 
groes in other Southern States where the 
result of the Democratic primary is or- 
dinarily equivalent to election. 

The majority opinion was written by 
Justice Stanley F. Reed, himself a 
Southerner, born in Mason County, 
Kentucky. The lone dissenter was Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts, a native Philadel- 
phian. Justice Roberts criticized his col- 
leagues for reversing former opinions of 
the Supreme Court, saying it tended to 
bring decisions into the same class as 
railroad tickets, “good for this day and 
train only.” The other eight Justices did 
not see it this way. They ruled that 
“under our Constitution the great privi- 
lege of choosing his rulers may not be 
denied a man by the State because of 
his color.” 

Views on this historic decision were 
divided for the most part along sec- 
tional lines. Southern Congressmen de- 
nounced it as a violation of State sov- 
ereignty. Northern liberals, on the other 
hand, hailed the ruling as “a second 
Emancipation Proclamation for eight 
million Negro Americans who live in 
the deep South.” 





¢ U.S. APOLOGIZES TO SWISS 3 


LOWN off their course by a high- 

velocity wind, thirty American 
bombers veered eleven miles away from 
their objective in Germany and mistak- 
enly dropped their load of bombs on the 
town of Schaffhausen in neutral 
Switzerland. A total of forty-eight peo- 
ple were killed and some seventy in- 
jured in this tragedy. 

The people of Schaffhausen grieved 
for their dead and tended their wound- 
ed with stoic calm. Despite attempts on 
the part of Nazi propagandists to make 
the most of the incident, the Swiss 
showed no hard feelings against the 
United States. The material damage has 









been unofficially estimated at ten to fif- 
teen million dollars. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
promptly expressed his deep regret for 
the accidental bombing and said that 
appropriate reparation would be made 
as far as “humanly possible” for the 
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unfortunate event. He was joined by ried t] 
Secretary of War Stimson who gave Foreis 
assurance against a repetition of the foreig. 
incident. dictate 
sities 

[UNCLE SAM IN PACIFIC 2 fom 
will c 

ae : rout a 
Mosco 

b 1S DOING ALL RIGHT |B teria 
i.e., to 

HE Japanese fleet is still playing hide The 
and seek with the American Navy. ously | 
In the most spectacular foray of the Bessar: 
war, a large task force of American before 
carriers and battleships attacked the Rumar 
Palau Islands, 1176 miles due west of the Na 
Truk and only 550 miles away from the inces | 
Philippines. This was the farthest pene- tov de 
tration into Japanese waters and the Rumar 
largest operation ever undertaken by ther c 
our Navy in the Pacific. To reach Pa- j couple 
lau, our fleet by-passed the whole Caro- fere in 


lines chain, of which Truk is the cen- 
ter, and passed within bomber range 
of a dozen Japanese bases. A Japanese 
reconnaissance plane spotted our force, 
but the Jap ships did not give battle. 

Our task force also struck at two 
other nearby island bases, Woleai and 
Yap. It sank or damaged, according to 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
every enemy ship caught at the three 
bases. At least three Japanese warships 
were sunk. The daring attack cost us 
only eleven bombers, eight torpedo 
bombers, and eight fighters. 

The recent attacks on Japanese bases, 
Mr. Knox revealed, have put “an in 
creased strain on the already dwindling | 
Japanese plane reserves.” Since the bee 4 
ginning of the war, he said, our Navy 
and Marine aviators alone’ have shot ¥ 
down 4316 Jap planes in combat] 
against our loss of 921, our submarines 
bagged 517 enemy vessels of all types 

The latest operations have made cleat = 
the situation in which Japan finds her] 
self today. Her fleet and her shipping, 
upon which the outlying bases depend, © 
are heavily outmatched by America®] 
sea strength. She is apparently saving | 
her fleet for crucial battles nearer home.| 
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| RUSSIA DOES NOT INTEND 3 
a Nie, ey 
; TO “SOVIETIZE” RUMANIA | 


S THE Russian armies surged across 
the Bessarabian frontier and car- 
ried the war to Rumania proper, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotov told 
foreign newsmen that the invasion “was 
dictated exclusively by military neces- 
sities and the continuing resistance of 
enemy troops.” He added that Russia 
will continue her drive until the final 
rout and surrender of the enemy, but 
Moscow has no desire to acquire new 
territory or change the social structure, 
ie., to “bolshevize” Rumania. 

The Soviet government had previ- 
ously expressed its intention to absorb 
Bessarabia (which belonged to Russia 
before 1918), and Bukovina (which 
Rumania ceded to the Soviets during 
the Nazi-Soviet pact). These two prov- 
inces Russia plans to keep. The Molo- 
tov declaration, however, assures the 
Rumanians that Moscow difsavows fur- 
ther claims on their territory. This, 
coupled with the promise not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the coun- 














try, is interpreted by some observers as 
a bid for Rumania to get out of the war. 

In Allied capitals, the Molotov dec- 
laration. was warmly received. Experts 
saw in it a clarification of Soviet for- 
eign policy — namely: (a) that Russia 
is determined to fight Germany until 
the end; (b) that she does not covet 
any soil outside her 1941 frontiers; and 
(c) that she has no intention of set- 
ting up communist governments in cen- 
tra] Europe. 


3 OUT WITH “GOBBLEDYGOOK” 3 
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ONE-MAN war against “bureau. 
cratese” —longwinded, academic 
jargon — has been declared by fighting 
Maury Maverick, ex-Congressman from 
Texas and present chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 
“Lengthy memoranda and gobbledy- 
gook language,” he ordered, are to be 
barred forever from his outfit. He 
warned his subordinates that “anyone 
using the words ‘activation’ or ‘imple- 
mentation’ will be shot.” 
Other phrases on the Texan’s shoot- 
ing list are “pointing up,” “stem from,” 


“finalizing,” “patterns,” and “dynamics.” 





Press Association 


_ INSPECTION BEFORE INVASION: Churchill reviews Yanks before they go to 
| “anywhere, anytime, anyhow, bar nothing,” as their helmet insignia reads. 


[ JAPS LOSE COAL, O 
~ ARE 
{OF RUSSIAN SAKHALIN — | 


N A diplomatic victory as significant 

in its far-reaching implications as 
some of her recent military triumphs, 
Soviet Russia forced Japan to surrender 
all coal and oil concessions in the So- 
viet-owned (northern) section of Sak- 
halin Island, 26 years in advance of 
their legal expiration date. This was 
made a condition for the renewal, for 
five years, of the fisheries pact which 
permits the Nipponese to exploit the 
fishing grounds off the Kamchatka pen- 
insula. 

The history behind these moves goes 
back to 1905, when, after Russia’s de- 
feat in the Russo-Japanese War, Japan 
wrested away the southern half of Sak- 
halin, an island fabulously rich in nat- 
ural resources — coal, oil, gold, timber. 
During the Civil War in Russia, fol- 
lowing the Revolution of 1917, the 
Japs marched into the northern half of 
the island and held it for several years. 
Following stern representations from 
Washington, Tokyo relinquished the 
Russian section of Sakhalin, but only 
after exacting a 45-year concession for 
oil and coal from the then weak Soviet 
government. 

With a sour-grapes expression, Tokyo 
tried to belittle its diplomatic setback. 
“It wasn’t much anyway,” was the offi- 
cial Jap comment. Not so the Russians. 
The Moscow Pravda scornfully de- 
clared, without mincing words, that 
Japan was compelled to give up the 
concessions because of the proved might 
of the Red Army. In Washington and 
London, Russia’s stand was hailed as a 
contribution to the Allied cause. 




















- Acme 
Delegates from 20 States at First National Convention of Student Federalists, 
New York City. Many from far distances earned their expense funds. 


Future Statesmen Plan New World 


Student Federalists, Organized by High School 
Youth of Fifteen, Hold First National Convention 


HAT can high schoo] students do 
to win a lasting peace? “Plenty!” 
say the Student Federalists. “And you 
don’t have to wait until you're eighteen.” 
Perhaps the most convincing proof of 
this statement is Harris Wofford, the 
boy who founded Student Federalists 
when he was only fifteen years old 
Harris was in the bath tub listening to 
the radio one night about two years 
ago when Clarence Streit, author of the 
famous book Union Now, came on the 
air and talked about a federal union of 
mankind. Mr. Streit pointed out that 
we recognized the need for govern- 
ment in cities, states, and nations, but 
that we still tolerated anarchy in world 
affairs. Anarchy, he declared, pro- 
duced war, and the only way to abol- 
ish war was to establish a world gov- 
ernment. 

The idea certainly made sense, and 
at this point most fifteen-year-old boys 
would have let it go at that. What 
could high schools kids do about it? 
World peace was a problem for states- 
men and diplomats. But Harris Wof- 
ford’s imagination took fire. He figured 
that high school kids should do some- 
thing about it. After all, weren't they 
the ones who had to live in this post- 
war world? It would be their generation. 

Starting with a group of enthusiastic 
boys and girls at his own high school 





to Help Win the Peace 


in Scarsdale, New York, Harris organ- 
ized the Student Federalists and soon 
had members in twenty other high 
schools. A_ bicycle campaign was 
planned, and in a few months chapters 
sprang up in high schools as far west 
as Minnesota. The next step was a 
Student. Federalist newspaper, a mime- 
ographed sheet explaining the purpose 
of the organization and inviting high 
schoo] students everywhere to join. 


Snowball Starts Rolling 


With the movement fairly well estab- 
lished at the end of a year, these ener- 
getic boys and girls launched a petition 
drive. The petition called on voters to 
press for action to secure a federal 
union of the world. Specifically, it peti- 
tioned the President and the Congress 
to call a convention representing all 
free peoples for the purpose of framing 
a constitution for world government. 
The petition was circulated among high 
school and college students, and among 
the young men and women in the serv- 
ice. By April, 1943, a thousand signa- 
tures had been secured. These were sent 
to nationally prominent leaders in Con- 
gress and in government agencies. 

Student Federalists were getting 
some real attention by this time. The 
organization was mentioned in news- 
papers, on the radio. A number of col- 





By GRETTA BAKER 


lege chapters were formed, national 
headquarters was established at Harris’ 
home, 9 Wayside Lane, in Scarsdale, 
and the circulation of the newspaper 
doubled. In November, 1943, when 
Federal Union (original Clarence Streit 
organization) held its national conven- 
tion in Peoria, Ill., Student Federalists 
sent thirty delegates, and Harris Wof- 
ford, their president, was elected to the 
National Board. 


Birth of a Convention 


In January, 44, Harris finished high 
school and started on a nation-wide 
speaking tour. Averaging three speeches 
a day, he reached over 30,000 students 
and organized new chapters in almost 
fifty high schools and colleges. Climax 
of the tour was the first national con- 
vention of Student Federalists, held in 
New York City, March 31 to April 2. 
102 delegates from twenty states at- 
tended. 

One of the highlights of the gather- 
ing was a model constitutional conven- 
tion at which student delegates repre- 
sented the various nations of the world. 
The convention produced plenty of 
fireworks, an indication, no doubt, of 
what will happen on a larger scale when 
the world delegates finally get together. 
Here are samples of the discussion: 

“Why can’t we build this world gov- 
ernment on the League of Nations?” 

“The League of Nations has lost the 
respect of too many people. It is re- 
garded as a failure, and that is psycho- 
logically bad. However, we might re- 
tain some of the good features of the 
League under a new organization.” 

“But remember that the new organi- 
zation must be a government, not merely 
a league. Members can walk out of a 
league when they feel like it, and the 
league can’t do anything about it!” 

“I think we should start with the 
United Nations. They have the confi- 
dence and respect of most people.” 

“No matter what nations we start 
with, they should be nations that be- 
lieve in democracy. This is essential if 
the world government is to be truly 
democratic. Nobody would consent to 
an autocratic world government.” 

“Even if the world government is 
democratic, will nations be willing to 
give up their individual sovereignty?” 

“There is a lot of confusion on this 
point. They will still be independent 
nations, but they will allow the world 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Knott in Dallas Morning News 


The Judge Needs the Cop 






A NEW blueprint for a world organi- 
zation with power to enforce peace 
against future aggressor nations has 
been prepared by 140 leading authori- 
ties on international law, both in the 
United States and Canada. 

This plan for postwar cooperation is 
entitled, “The International Law of the 
Future,” and is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of International Law, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. It has 
challenged immediate attention because 
of the prominence of the judges, law- 
yers, professors, and officials who 
worked on it during the past two years. 
Among them are: Professor Manley O. 
Hudson of the Law School of Harvard 
University, judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion; O. M. Biggar, chairman of the 
Canadian section of the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense of the United 
States and Canada; Leo S. Rowe, di- 
rector general of the Pan American 
Union; and Associate Justice Robert H. 
Jackson of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The blueprint for speedy action to as- 
sure an enduring peace is of particular 
interest at this time because of the 
heated debate over the United States 
foreign policy, or lack of policy. (See 
April 17 issue, pages 2-7.) The pro- 
posals contained in this plan are likely 
to be debated during the Republican 
and Democratic National Conventions 











A WORLD LEAGUE WITH "TEETH" 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AUTHORITIES 


next summer, and they may become one 
of the main issues of the Presidential 
campaign. 

The 140 authorities offer a detailed 
plan to give effect to the Moscow Dec- 
laration of November 1, 1943, through 
“the establishment of law and order and 
the inauguration of a system of general 
security” through a world organization. 
“Mere pronouncements is not enough,” 
they say. They urged immediate steps 
to establish a rule of international law 
to replace the past system in which “a 
freedom to use force” has plunged the 
world into war for a second time in a 
single generation. 

The notion that nations are answer- 
able to no higher authority for their ac- 
tions is sharply disputed in the report. 
Each country has a “legal duty” to co- 
operate in the community of states just 
as a citizen has the duty to obey the 
laws of his own country and assist in 
their enforcement. And if a nation re- 
fuses to cooperate in the community of 
states the other states must take action 
against it. 

The duties of states outlined in six 
“postulates” (accepted truths) for the 
international law of the future, ten 
“principles” on which such laws would 
be based, and twenty-three “proposals” 
dealing with the organization of the 
world community. 


What Is International Law? 


International law, according to Dr. 
Benjamin H. Williams of the University 
of Pittsburgh, “consists of the rules 
which the states of the world recognize 
as binding upon themselves.” These 
rules come from (1) the principles of 
justice handed down from past civiliza- 
tions; (2) the customs that have grown 
up among nations in the present; and 
(3) treaties drawn up between states. 

An example of (1) is that treaties are 
to be faithfully observed. An illustra- 
tion of (2) is\the permitting of the 
ships of every nation to move freely 
through the territorial waters of any 
state, that is, within the three-mile 
limit along the coast. An instance of (3) 
is the treaty which internationalized 
the Suez Canal, opening it to the trade 
of all countries. 





OUTLINE PLAN TO ENFORCE PEACE 


Before World War II, two main tri- 
bunals had been established to apply 
international law in controversies be- 
tween states. These were the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration (the Hague 
Court) and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (the World Court). 


The Two Courts 


The Hague Court, of which the 
United States is a member, is not really 
a court. It consists of a list of names of 
men eligible to serve as judges. When 
a controversy arises, judges are selected 
from this list and the parties to the dis- 
pute agree to accept the decision 
handed down. 

The World Court, of which the 
United States is not a member, con- 
sists of 15 judges elected by the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. The term of the judges is nine 
years and they receive adequate sal- 
aries so that they can devote their time 
to the settlement of cases. The World 
Court is considered superior to the 
Hague Court because its judges serve 
on more than one case and therefore 
have a chance to build up a clear and 
understandable body of international 
law through decisions on important 
cases. 

Throughout the years the develop- 
ment of international law has been re- 
tarded by nations which have operated 
on the theory that “might makes right.” 
The very simple principle that treaties 
should be observed has been kicked 
around freely by Hitler. He was willing 
to “sign anything” as a means of lulling 
his intended victims while he got ready 
to use force. The aggressor nations — 
Germany, Japan and _ Italy — looked 
upon peace merely as a “period of 
cheating between two periods of fight- 
ing. 

The League of Nations was organized 
in 1919 to end this “law of the jungle” 
and provide justice for all nations great 
and small. The outbreak of World War 
II wrote “failure” on the League’s ef- 
forts. Some critics say the League failed 
because it tried to do too much; others 
say it did nothing, and was merely a 
debating society. But it appears that 
the League failed mainly because the 
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Colonel Oliver M. Biggar, K. c. 


“me 


great powers did not give it whole- 
hearted cooperation. The League pro- 
vided the machinery to stop aggressors 
but the powers refused to use it except 
when it suited them. (See Postwar 
World: Unit 13, December 13, 1943, 
issue. ) 

The blueprint presented by the 140 
authorities seeks to strengthen inter- 
national law and build a new world or- 
ganization that won't repeat the mis- 
takes of the League of Nations. Briefly, 
the six “postulates” for the international 
law of the future declare: 


Basic Principles 


“The states of the world form a com- 
munity, and the protection and advance- 
ment of the common interests of their 
peoples require effective organization of 
the community of states. 

“The law of the community of states 
is international law. The development 
of an adequate system of international 
law depends upon continuous collabora- 
tion by states to promote the common 
welfare of all peoples and to maintain 
just and peaceful relations between all 
states. ... 

“Any use of force or any threat to 
use force by a state in its relations with 
another state is a matter of concern to 
the community of states. . . . 

“The maintenance of just and peace- 
ful relations . . . requires orderly pro- 
cedures by which international disputes 
can be settled... .” 

The statement of “principles” on 
which the international law of the fu- 
ture would be based declares: 

“Each state has a legal duty to carry 
out in full good faith its obligations un- 
der international law . . . and it may not 
use limitations within its own consti- 
tution to excuse the failure to perform 


this duty. .. . 


“Each state has a legal duty .. . to 
treat its own population in a way which 
will not shock the conscience of man- 
kind. .. . (For instance, the Nazis’ sav- 
age persecution of the Jews and other 
religious or political groups in Ger- 
many. ) 

“Each state has a legal duty to re- 
frain from interfering in the internal 
affairs of any other state. (Interference 
in the affairs of neighboring states was 
a long-standing “peacetime” -policy of 
Hitler. ) 

“Each state has a legal duty to em- 
ploy pacific means and none but pacific 
means in seeking to settle its disputes 
with other states. (Germany, Japan and 
Italy regularly violated this principle 
of international law.) 

“Each state has a legal duty to co- 
operate with other states in preventing 
aggression and shall permit an 
agency of the community of states to su- 
pervise and control its armaments. .. .” 


Proposed Machinery 


The proposals for a world community 
of states call for: 1. A general assembly 
in which every state would be repre- 
sented and which would make decisions 
by a majority vote. 

2. A small executive council, which 
would render decisions by a unanimous 
vote, but no state would be entitled to 
vote in the council on a matter having 
to do with an alleged violation of its 
own obligations, At the outset presum- 
ably the members of the executive 
council would be limited to the United 
States, Britain, Russia, and China. 

The council would be able to make 
the first move in enforcing international 
law against an aggressor nation. It 
would not have to wait until actual 
force had been used by the nation. The 
“threat of force” would be enough. 
Then the council could take any action 
it deemed necessary for “preventing or 
suppressing the use of force.” The 
statement does not detail the methods 
or armed forces the council might use 
to enforce its authority, but it suggests 
that the forces of certain member states 
might be called upon. (See Postwar 
World: Unit 16, January 24, for discus- 
sion of Culbertson’s “Quota Force” sys- 
tem of organizing an international police 
force. ) 

The provisions for voting and for 
council action against aggression are 
expected to make this world organization 
much stronger than the League. The 
League had only “advisory” powers and 
unanimous decisions were required. 

Among the most important proposals 
is one providing for the revision of 
treaties and international agreements to 
meet changing conditions. Under Ar- 
ticle 19 of the League Covenant the 


Assembly was directed to “advise” the 
members to rewrite treaties which had 
been made in the heat of World War I 
and were out-of-date. This article pro- 
vided for peaceful change of conditions 
that were unfair to certain nations. If 
it had been used it might have re- 
moved most of the grievances which 
led to war in 1939. But Article 19 was 
not used because the members of the 
League refused to act and the Assembly 
was powerless to enforce it. 


League Agencies Retained 

The blueprint’s provision for “peace- 
ful change” would give a.major role to 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which would be retained as the 
chief judicial organ of the community 
of states. In addition, the decisions of 
the World Court would be enforced 
through the executive council. Provi- 
sion also is made for maintenance of 
the Hague Court and its powers would 
be broadened by requiring states to 
accept its services. 

Aside from the World Court, other 
agencies set up by the League would 
be continued by the new community of 
states. Among the most important is 
the International Labor “Organization, 
which has served successfully as a world 
clearing-house for labor and social prob- 
lems. 

The blueprint seeks to keep the best 
features of the League machinery, and 
rebuild other portions. Another impor- 
tant break with League practice is its 
requirement that no state could resign 
or be expelled from the*community of 
states. But it makes allowances for the 
organization of groups of states “for 
purposes not in conflict with those of 
the universal organization,” such as the 
Pan American Union. (See Postwar 
World: Unit 14, January 14 issue.) 


Acme 


Professor Manley O. Hudson 
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Czechoslovakia—War Born and War Torn 


But with Allied victory this god-child of the U. S. is 
sure of its independence and its place under the sun 


Czechs in colorful native costumes 
helped celebrate the naming of the 
American town of Lidice in Hlinois, 
in honor of Lidice in Czechoslovakia 
destroyed by the Germans in 1942. 


a used to say in jest that 
America consisted of forty-eight 
states and the republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia. This lusty little land of the 
Czechs and the Slovaks was the most 
“American” country on the European 
continent. For the twenty-odd years of 
its existence it was an oasis of freedom 
and tolerance in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Conceived in the United States 
—its blueprint was drafted in Pitts- 
burgh, and its independence proclaimed 
in Washington on October 18, 1918 — 
Czechoslovakia was truly America’s god- 
child. 

Today this war’s first victim may be- 
come its first victor. As Marshal Grigori 
K. Zhukov’s onrushing first Ukrainian 
army stormed its way to the Tartar Pass 
of the Carpathian mountains, eastern 
gateway to Czechoslovakia, the Czech 
government-in-exile called upon patriots 
in the occupied homeland to join in “an 
armed uprising” against Nazi oppres- 
sors. 

In a military way Czechoslovakia’s 
prospects are good. On the diplomatic 
side they are even better. The Russian 
armies, she has reason to believe, are 
coming to her land as liberators and not 


as conquerors. For she holds the best | 


possible insurance policy for national | 
survival—a freshly signed pact with | 
Stalin. And Moscow has advanced a 
claims to Czechoslovak territory. 

This pact, known officially as an 
“Agreement of Friendship, Mutual As- 


sistance and Postwar Collaboration be- 
tween the U. 8. S. R. and the Czecho- 
slovak Republic,” was concluded in 
Moscow on December 12, 1943, which 
was after the Moscow and Teheran 
conferences. It was one of the series of 
“surprises” that have become known as 
Soviet blitz-diplomacy. 


Highlights of Russo-Czech Pact 


In its preamble, the treaty declares 
that “the President of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R. [Mikhail I. 
Kalinin] and the President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic [Dr. Eduard 
Benes] . . . in their desire to contribute 
wont the war to the maintenance of 


. and to assure permanent 
Friendship . . . between themselves, 
have decided to conclude ... an 
agreement. . . .” 


The first three articles of the treaty 
solemnly pledge botl. countries to “mu- 
tual assistance of all kinds in the pres- 
ent war against Germany,” and guaran- 
tee “every military and other support 
and assistance” during the postwar 
period if Germany should renew her 
aggressions. 

The most important provisions are 
contained in the next two articles. Arti- 
cle IV states that the two powers agree 
“to act in accordance wih the princi- 
ples of mutual respect of their independ- 
ence and sovereignty as well as non- 
iuterference in the internal affairs of the 
other state.” 

In other words, Russia promises not 
to demand the establishment of a Com- 
munist regime in Czechoslovakia, or to 
interfere with the democratic processes 
in that country. This allays the fear 
that Moscow would insist on a puppet 
regime in Czechoslovakia. 

In return, the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment is obligated not to join any feder- 
ation not approved by the Soviet Union. 
This restriction on Czechoslovakia’s fu- 
ture foreign policy is contained in Article 
V, and reads: “Each of the high con- 
tracting powers undertakes not to con- 
clude any alliance and not to take part 
in any coalition directed against the 
other contracting power.” 

The sixth and concluding article 
merely stipulates that the treaty is to 
remain in force for twenty years, Ap- 
pended to the treaty is a protocol, or 
memorandum, believed aimed at Po- 
land. It sets forth that “should any third 
power bordering on the U. S. S. R. or 


bors can revert to independent life. 


the Czechoslovak Republic, and repre- 
senting in this war an object of German 
aggression, express a desire to join the 
present agreement, the latter will be 
given the possibility of signing this 

t on the mutual agreement of 
the U. S. S. R. and the Czechoslovak 
Republic, thus making it a tripartite 
agreement.” 

The pact was signed for the Soviet 
government by Foreign Commissar 
V. M. Molotov, and for the Czechoslo- 
vak republic by Ambassador Zdenek 
Feirlinger, in the presence of Joseph 
Stalin and President Eduard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The signing of the treaty ended 
months of negotiations which, it was 
openly known, were delayed for a con- 
siderable time, because of British ob- 
jections to the conclusion of such a sep- 
arate accord, pending the draft of a 
general Allied political agreement for 
postwar Europe. 


Opinion on the Pact 


World opinion was divided on the 
underlying significance of the Czech- 
Russian treaty. Critics saw in the pact 
a revival on Russia’s part of balance-of- 
power politics and the insistence on the 
division of Europe into spheres of in- 
fluence, which, they charged, violated 
in spirit, if not in fact, the understand- 
ings reached by the Big Three at the 
Moscow and Teheran conferences. 
What need is there, they demanded, 
for separate bilateral treaties when the 
United Nations are pledged to the es- 
tablishment of an international organi- 
zation for the maintenance of peace? 

The supporters of the pact, on the 
other hand, pointed to Russia’s pledge 
of noninterference in the domestic af- 
fairs of Czechoslovakia as proof that 
Moscow will not attempt to dominate 
the small countries of Central Europe 
after the war. 

In a speech in New York, last De- 
cember 20, Jan Masaryk, son of the 
founder of the Czechoslovak republic, 
who is at present the vice-premier and 
minister of foreign affairs of the gov- 
ernment-in-exile, shed addifonal light 
on the Russo-Czech pact. “There is apt 
to be some criticism,” he stated, “of 
Czechoslovakia’s Russian policy; but we 
have nothing to hide and nothing to be 
ashamed of. We know that without Rus- 
sia’s friendship none of her small neigh- 








Or. Eduard Benes 


“In negotiating the treaty we have 
just signed, I did not sell out to Rus- 
sia. We intend to live our own life in 
our own way, and we know that Rus- 
sia will respect our way of living. Our 
social legislation was very progressive, 
and we are resolved to continue to carry 
on from where we stopped in 1938.” 

To avoid absorption exclusively into 
the Soviet orbit, the Czechs are eager to 
sign similar pacts with Britain and the 
United States, thus guaranteeing their 
country on both east and west. 

In this connection it was recalled that 
on November 11, 1940, the Czechoslo- 
vak and Polish governments in London 
made a joint decision to unite after the 
war in a Czech-Polish confederation. 

In an article in Foreign Affairs written 
as late as January, 1942, President 
Benes declared that “the method to be 
used in establishing a new and perma 
nent order in Central Europe is exem 
plified in the confederation between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland for which 
we have laid the basis in London, and 
word of which has been received by the 
Czechoslovak and Polish peoples at 
home with so much enthusiasm and 
hope.” The Soviet authorities, however, 
made no secret of their dislike of 
the project, and it was dropped. 

Let us briefly review the “biography’ 
ot the land of the Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks. Both peoples are of Slavic origin 
In the 9th century they formed a sin- 
gle state, the great Moravian Empire, 
which was destroyed during the Magyar 
invasion of Central Europe in the 10th 
century. By the 12th century Bohemia, 
land of the Czechs, came into its own 
again as an independent kingdom. 

In 1253, under Ottokar II, the coun 
try was one of the most powerful in 
Europe, its territory extending from the 
Adriatic to the Elbe, and including the 
city of Berlin! In the 16th century the 
crown of Bohemia was bestofved on 


Ferdinand of Hapsburg, an Austrian 
prince. In 1620 the Czechs rebelled, 
but were defeated by the Austrians. 
Until 1918, therefore, Bohemia re- 
mained a crownland of Austria, and Slo- 
vakia was a possession of Hungary, 
both of them being parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

At the outbreak of World War | the 
Czechs and Slovaks were conscripted 
into the Austrian army. They deserted 
in large numbers to the Alligs and 
formed Czeehoslovak legions, which 
fought in Russia and in France against 
the Central Powers. Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk (the “Garrigue” in his name 
was borrowed from his American wife), 
a philosopher of international promi- 
nence who had taught at Cornell Uni- 
versity, headed the movement for inde- 
pendence. 

He enlisted the support of the Czechs 
and the Slovaks in the United States 
and gained the approval of Woodrow 
Wilson. (In gratitude to the American 
President the main square in Prague 
was later named for him.) In October, 
1918, the dream of the Czech patriots 
was finally realized and the republic 
of Czechoslovakia came into existence, 
carved out of the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary. The new country had 
an area of 54,244 square miles and a 
population of about 15 millions. 


A Successful Republic 


All went well until Hitler's rise to 
power, The young country proved to be 
a vigorous democracy, prosperous, and 
progressive, with a most advanced pol- 
icy toward its national minorities. The 
Slovaks regarded themselves as co-part- 
ners with the Czechs. Both President 


Masaryk and Prime Minister Hodza 
were of Slovak birth. 

The Sudetenlanders, the German- 
speaking minority who occupied the 
mountainous “rim” of saucer-shaped Bo- 
hemia (they were Austrians and never 
part of Germany) enjoyed equal rights 
with the rest of the population. They 
had their own schools (of the 446,000 
Sudeten children in 1935, 423,000 at- 
tended German language schools subsi- 
dized by the Prague government), and 
they held many public offices. 

But Hitler wanted Czechoslovakia, 
and the Sudetenland offered a ready ex- 
cuse. Following the annexation of Aus- 
tria in 1938, he embarked on one of his 
hysterical campaigns shedding croco- 
dile tears about the “oppression” of 
his blood-brothers by the “villainous 
Czech.” Then followed the darkest page 
in the history of the western democra- 
cies — the ill-famed Munich conference 
at which Britain and France sold 
Czechoslovakia down the river — i.e., 
forced her to cede her territory to Ger- 
many in the name of appeasement. A 
few months later, in March, 1989, 
Hitler’s hoodlums goosestepped into 
Prague and Czechoslovakia was wiped 
off the map. 

The rest is comparatively recent his- 
tory. When the present war broke out, 
a Czechoslovak government was formed 
in London under Dr. Eduard Benes, 
Masaryk’s able successor. Its fighting 
forces consist of army and _ aviation 
units operating from England, several 
brigades in the Middle East, and in 
Russia, Within the enslaved homeland 
the flaming spirit of deéfiance of the 
courageous Czechoslovak people has 
been an inspiration to the world. 
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Czechoslovakia (in red) as it existed from 1918 until overrun by Hitler. 
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Welding the German Empire 


«IF THE German people, in their his- 

toric development, had possessed 
tribal unity, the German Reich today 
would be master of the entire world.” 
As you may guess, these words appear 
in Adolf Hitler’s notorious book, Mein 
Kampf. If there be any truth in the 
words, we can be thankful that the 
Germans lacked such unity! But the 
story of their particular historical de- 
velopment is interesting. 

The areas which today are called 
Germany and northern Italy formed the 
nucleus of the medieval Holy Roman 
Empire. The rulers of this empire found 
it very difficult to control their leading 
subjects, For one thing, a man became 
emperor by election rather than through 
inheritance. And the noble “electors” 
who chose the successive emperors 
often selected weaklings to be sure that 
they would not exercise much author- 
ity! 

Secondly, many of the medieval em- 
perors engaged in costly conflicts with 
the papacy. In those days bishops gen- 
erally had to act as territorial rulers as 
well as religious leaders. The emperors 
wanted to be as certain of their political 
loyalty as the popes were of their spir- 
itual qualities. 

Thirdly, the emperors were at a dis- 
advantage trying to maintain power 
both north and south of the Alps. 
It often happened that when an em- 
peror went to Rome to be crowned by 
the Pope, his leading nobles in Ger- 
mapy would assume illegal powers or 
even revolt. Then, when the newly- 
crowned sovereign went northward to 
punish the German rebels, his Italian 
subjects would decide to break away. 

Eventually, a number of the leading 
German nobles came to be as powerful 
as their emperor. They governed their 
own subjects as they pleased and had 
themselves crowned princes, or even 
kings. Lesser nobles soon followed this 
example and the number of virtually in- 
dependent German rulers increased. 


Out of Chaos 


The sixteenth century found in exist- 
ence more than 350 German “states.” 
Some of the states were so small that 
people said: “If a German knight has 
a large dog and that dog sits down to 
wag his tail, it will probably be tres- 
passing on a neighbor’s property.” But 
small or large, the local rulers paid 
little more than lip service to the em- 
peror. 

Out of all this confusion, one family 
eventually came to derive great profit 


_ and power. That was the Hohenzollern 
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Belgian Caricature 1870-71 
By Eduard Fuchs 


The King (William | of Prussia to the 
head of Bismarck): “What does my 
horoscope say? Shall | be emperor of all 
Germans, of civilization, of the sun, in 
short, of everything on earth?” 

The Sun to the Moon: “Do you hear? 
Willy wants to darken us! We must save 
ourselves!” 


family, which, shortly after 1600, con- 
solidated its control over three small 
and widely separated German territo- 
ries: Brandenburg, in north-central Ger- 
many, containing the future capital city 
of Berlin; Cleves-Mark, along the lower 
Rhine River; and, far to the east, Prus- 
sia, home of the great landholding 
nobles called Junkers. Shortly after 1700 
the Hohenzollerns became kings. In the 
late 1800s they became emperors. 

The Hohenzollern family contained 
many rulers who were as able as they 
were ruthless. It was their proud boast 
that in five centuries every Hohenzol- 
lern ruler passed on to his successor 
more land than he himself had inherited. 
Small wonder that by 1760 the Hohen- 
zollerns were powerful enough to defeat, 
in the Seven Years War, their chief 
rivals in the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Hapsburgs. 








By Walter C. Langsam 
Professor of History, Union College 


With the rise of nationalism in nine- 
teenth-century Europe, it was to be ex- 
pected that unification at last would 
come to the Germans. Interestingly 
enough, the first steps in this direction — 
were dictated by Napoleon. He brought 
about the legal abolition of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806 and forced many 
of the smaller German states into larger 
units. Hence, when the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 created a new German 
Confederation, this included only 38 
states. There was no confederation flag, 
or army, or tariff system. The members 
were virtually independent and were 
merely forbidden to join alliances aimed , 
at each other. 


Bismarck Takes the Stage 


This situation irritated such German 
nationalists as the Prussian Chancellor, 
Otto von Bismarck. He at one time 
had favored the unification of all Ger- 
mans in a strong state under the Aus- 
trian Emperor. But when he found that 
the Austrian ruler had no desire to 
form a German Empire, Bismarck de- 
cided that the task must fall to Prussia. 
As chief aide to the Hohenzollern King 
William I of Prussia, Bismarck was in 
an ideal position to fulfill his dream. 

The chancellor realized that a Prus- 
sian unification of Germany could not 
be carried out without the elimination 
of Austria from German affairs. He 
found an excuse to fight Austria about 
some point in the Austro-Prussian vic- 
tory over Denmark in 1864. Then, hav- 
ing beaten her in the Seven Weeks’ War 
of 1866, Bismarck expelled her front 
the German Confederation. He formed 
a new North German Confederation 
under the presidency of the Hohenzol- 
lerns. Four south-German states — Ba- 
varia, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Hesse 
— remained out of this new union. The 
chance to bring them into the confed- 
eration was provided by the next Prus- 
sian war, with France in 1870. 

The French Emperor, Napoleon III, 
badly worried by his aggressive neigh- 
bor east of the Rhine, was willing to 
fight to prevent further Prussian annex- 
ations. Bismarck was willing to fight to 
make additional annexations. By clever 
diplomatic maneuvering, Bismarck 
brought the four south-German states 
into the conflict on the side of Prussia. 
And in the excitement and enthusiasm 
of easy victory over France, these Ger- 
man allies accepted membership in a 
new German Empire, and union under 
the Hohenzollerns was proclaimed in 
the Palace of Versailles on January 18, 
1871. 











FTER all the nation’s wars there has 
been divided feeling about the re- 
muneration which a grateful people 
should be willing to pay the men who 
offered their lives on the altar of patri- 
otism. No one has questioned the para- 
mount right which any returned soldier 
has to special consideration, particularly 
in re-establishing himself in civilian life. 
Add to this the fact that inevitably some 
of those who have stayed home — or 
have been beyond the years of military 
seryice — have profited from war, and 
it is easy to build up a case that would 
make almost any reward for veterans 
seem but a fitting tribute. 

The trouble is that in the past the or- 
ganized demands of veterans have been 
made a political football. History records 
what near-scandals surrounded the ef- 
forts of politicians in the years follow- 
ing the Civil War to secure compensa- 
tion, pensions, and other aid for veter- 
ans. After World War I, there was con- 
siderable criticism of the failure to pro- 
vide organized assistance for returned 
soldiers in getting jobs. Many years 
later, the American Legion brought 
pressure to secure the enactment of 
bonus legislation, and bonuses were 
paid in lump sums to World War I vet- 
erans eighteen or twenty years after the 
‘War. 


Foresighted Planning 


Against this poor record of past wars 
is the intelligent and foresighted plan- 
ning embodied in a measure known as 
the “GI Bill of Rights” which has al- 
ready passed the Senate and will be 
enacted by the House without substan- 
tial changes. Those pressing for passage 
of the bill realize that now is the time to 
work out blueprints of how the nation 
shali take care of the millions whom it 
has lifted from private life and sent to 
the far corners of the globe. 

The result is an omnibus war veter- 
ans’ aid measure which provides for hos- 
pitalization, education and vocational 
training, loans for homes, farms or busi- 
nesses, employment service, and unem- 
ployment benefits. It was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Bennett C. Clark, 
of Missouri, himself a veteran of World 
War I. When it went before the Senate 
Finance Committee it bore the signa- 
tures of eighty-one members of the Sen- 
ate, thus assuring its passage in ad- 





A Veterans’ "Bill of Rights” ~— 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


vance. Enactment later was unanimous. 
The bill was endorsed by the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Here are the highlights of the meas- 
ure as it now awaits final action in the 
House: 

It would give to the Veterans Admin- 
istration a status second only to the War 
and Navy departments in the matter of 
priorities in personnel, equipment, sup- 
plies, and material under any laws. Au- 
thorization would be given for the ap- 
propriation of 500 million dollars for ad- 
ditional hospital facilities for veterans. 


Who Is Eligible 


Any person, man or woman, who had 
served in the active military or naval 
service on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to the termination of the war, 
and was discharged honorably after at 
least six months’ duty, would be eligible 
for training in elementary, secondary, 
business, or vocational schools, colleges, 
normal schools, professional schools or 
universities, 

Education and training would extend 
for one year or more, beginning not 
later than two years after the date of 
discharge, or two years after the ter- 
mination of the war. In some instances 
studies could be pursued for four years, 

As full-time students, veterans would 
be allowed $500 a year for tuition, not 
including board or other living expenses, 
and a subsistence allotment of $50 a 
month. A student with dependents 
would receive an additional $25 a 
month. 

Approved loans up to a total of 
$1,000 per veteran would be provided 
for the purchase, construction, or repair 
of homes, purchase of farms and farm 
equipment, or the buying of business 
properties. Such loans would bear no 
interest for the first year, but thereafter 
a rate of 3 per cent a year, compounded 
annually. 

Employment service for the special 
benefit of veterans would be established 
in every state by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, with concentration on 
the registration of veterans, providing of 
jobs, and improvement of working con- 
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Bridging the Gap 


ditions. Failure of the employment 
service of a state to give preference to 
qualified registered veterans on job as- 
signments would be deemed cause for 
the withholding of Federal employment 
funds until compliance with the act. 
Unemployment benefits ranging from 
$15 to $25 a week would be made avail- 
able four weeks after an unemployed 
veteran had received his mustering-out 
pay. A veteran would be entitled to $15 
a week, plus $5 for one dependent, $8 
for two, or $10 for three. Such benefits 
would cease after fifty-two weeks. 


A Fair Bill for Far Ends 


No attempt is made to incorporate in 
the measure adjusted compensation or 
bonus provisions. There is no assurance, 
of course, that this legislation will pre- 
vent future demands by veterans’ organ- 
izations. In the nature of our political 
setup, such organized demands are al- 
ways possible — particularly when some 
ambitious politician wants to ride into 
office by appealing to the personal sel- 
fishness of large groups of voters. 

But this GI Bill of Rights will make 
it more difficult for such an outcome 
than has been true after other wars. The 
legislation as outlined above is emi- 
nently fair. Returned service men and 
women are entitled as of right to special 
considerations in these matters. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Alexander Kirk — U. S. 


Giving a blood transfusion to the Allies’ 
political organization in Italy, the U. S. 
State Department appointed Alexander 
Comstock Kirk, our Minister to Egypt, to 
represent the U. S. as member of the ad- 
visory council for Italy. Born in Chicago, 
graduate of Yale, with an LL.B. from Har- 
vard and a diploma from the political sci- 
ence college in Paris, suave, 55-year-old 
Alexander Kirk is an experienced career 
diplomat, who has held diplomatic posts 
in Berlin, The Hague, Tokyo, Mexico City, 
Rome, Moscow, as well as Egypt. 


Wyndham R. Portal — Britain 


The man_ responsible for housing 
bombed-out Britishers and returned war 
veterans in modern, compact houses in- 
stead of dingy slum flats is Lord Wyndham 
Raymond Portal, lst Baron of Laverstoke, 
Britain’s Minister of Works. His title is 
comparatively new, for his family was “‘in 
trade” — he was managing director of Por- 
tals, Ltd., a firm that manufactures special 
security paper for banks. He campaigned 
against waste in wartime Britain, collected 
enough scrap paper to cover one half the 
country’s paper needs. 


Hubert Pierlot — Belgium 


Belgium and the Netherlands have 
mended a political break that had existed 
since 1831, by uniting economically in a 
customs union. Chiefly responsible for Bel- 
gium’s part in this move is Hubert Pierlot, 
prime minister in exile. Stocky, balding 
M. Pierlot was born 61 years ago in Cug- 
non, Belgium. He obtained a Doctor of 
Laws degree at Louvain University and be- 
came one of Brussels’ most prominent law- 
yers. In 1934 he become minister of in- 
terior, in 1936 president of the Catholic 
Party, from 1939 to 1940 prime minister 
and minister of foreign affairs. He de- 
nounced King Leopold for surrendering to 
the Germans, fled to Paris to put his gov- 
ernment behind the Allies, went to Spain 
after the fall of France, was interned, and 
dramatically escaped to London. 


Millard F. Harmon — U. S. 


In the steaming jungles of Bougainville 
Island, the U. S. Army is defending Buin 
airfield, a key base for bomber runs to New 
Britain. Commanding these Yanks is Lt. 
Gen. Millard Fillmore Harmon, a wiry 
Californian. Harmon joined the infantry 
after graduating from West Point. In 
World War I he won the Croix de Guerre 
with star, as a pilot in the Somme offen- 
sive, was assistant chief of the AEF’s air 
service advance zone. He transferred to the 
Air Force in 1920, taught tactics at the 
University of Washingtori, was assistant 
commandant of Maxwell Field’s tactical 
school, became chief of staff of the AAF. 
Next he was put in command of Army air 
and ground forces in the Battle of the Solo- 
mons, and now heads U. S. Army forces in 
the South Pacific. 





Acme 


John C. Garand 


Man with a Gun 


NE of the first Medals for Merit to 

be awarded a civilian has gone to 
John C. Garand, a 56-year-old, serious, 
quiet man who spends his time in the 
machine shops of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Armory, where he has been principal 
ordnance engineer since World War I. 
Short, muscular Garand is part of every 
soldier’s lingo, for he is the inventor of 
the M1, or Garand rifle with which 


< a ciate nic, 


every Marine, every soldier is equipped. 
He was born Jean Garand on a 
sparse French Canadian farm near Mon- 
treal, the seventh or eighth (he can’t 4 
remember) child of a family of twelve. ~ j 
When he was eleven his mother died, 
and his father moved the brood to 
Connecticut. There young Garand went 
to work as a sweeper in a textile mill. 
One brother ran a shooting gallery, 
and the Garand boys played with guns 
in their spare time. Garand learned 4 
English (he still speaks with a slight 
French accent), took a correspondence 
course in steam engineering, and moved 
to Rhode Island, where he worked as a 
welder. 
In 1916 he entered a New York tool- 
making firm, joined the National Guard. 
He learned the Army was looking for a , 
better machine-gun, so he designed one. - 
In 1933 he built his now famous rifle. 
Although stiff opposition threatened to 
keep Congress from passing appropria- 
tions for them, the Garand rifle was 
adopted by the Army in 1986. Its in- 
ventor has turned down a fortune by 
waiving his commercial and foreign 
royalties. . 
Mr. Garand loves to play checkers, 
bridge, to skate with his two children. 






































Who’s 


Jungle Hero 


M7! General Orde C, Wingate is 
dead, killed in a recent Burma 
plane crash, but his work lives on. His 
spirit will hover over all future air- 
supplied campaigns in Burma, for his 
were the dynamic character and auda- 
cious leadership that planned and 
headed the American-supplied British 
lunge into north Burma. 

This bearded, 41-year-old Scot had a 
magnetic personality that fired those 
around him. A man of contrasts, born 
for adventure, he demanded and ob- 
tained the utmost from himself and his 
men. 

Born in the Himalayas, raised partly 
in Scotland, educated in England, he 
graduated from Sandhurst Military Col- 
lege, won the DSC for organizing dar- 
ing Jewish night forays against Arab 
terrorists in Palestine in 1938. Tagged 
“the new Lawrence of Arabia,” he co- 
directed the revolt in Ethiopia, raised a 
force of 1,000 Sudanese and 2,000 Ethi- 
opians that wiped out 40,000 Italians 
and entered Addis Ababa alongside Em- 
peror Haile Selassie. From February to 
May 1943 he proved for the first time 
that British soldiers could beat the Japs 
































Acme 


Maj. Gen. Charles Orde Wingate 


at their own game of jungle warfare. 

Leading “Wingate’s Mob” — a group 
of British and Gurkha soldiers and 
Kachin and Shan tribesmen—on a 
1,000-mile trek, he operated over 10,- 
000 square miles of northern Burma and 
laid the foundation for the present 
Burma campaign. He coordinated his 
Mob by a radio mounted on a mule. 4 
His men were supplied by parachute 
and learned to live off the jungle, An 
excellent account of his work is obtained 
in Wingate’s Raiders, by Charles J. Rolo. 

















POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 28 


One of a series of 32 units 


on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 





OT so many years ago only the 

town’s richest families could af- 
ford automobiles, electric refrigerators, 
radios, and other household appliances. 
But mass production, with its slogan of 
“better, faster, cheaper,” soon put these 
luxuries of yesterday within reach of the 
average man. 

Today our mass production industries 
are smashing all records turning out the 
planes, guns, tanks and ships to beat the 
Axis. Much credit for our war produc- 
tion miracle goes to the magical elec- 
tronic tubes. There are countless ways 
in which these tubes save time, man- 
power and materials in industry. (See 
March 13 issue Scholastic; March 6 
issue World Week.) 

After the war, the average man will 
reap the benefits not only of better elec- 
tronic equipment (radios, television, 
etc.) for his own use, but also of the 
introduction of electronic tubes into in- 
dustrial production. 

Electrons are the building blocks of 
the universe. Electronics is the science 
of putting electrons to work through 
electronic tubes of hundreds of types 
with thousands of applications. 

The electronic tube can rival Alad- 
din’s famous lamp. It has duplicated and 
exceeded to an amazing degree four of 
the five human senses — sight, hearing, 
touch and smell. For example, it can 
distinguish and match 2,000,000 differ- 
ent shades of colors, whereas the human 
eye can detect only 10,000. The elec- 
tronic tube then can translate what it 
sees, hears, feels or smells into mechan- 
ical or electrical action with an accur- 
acy, speed and tirelessness impossible 
to human beings. 

With electric tubes on the job, thou 
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The Coming Industrial Revolution: 
New Materials and New Processes 


sands of workers will be freed from the 
boredom and fatigue of the assembly 
line to dognore interesting work, while 
electronic workmen watch the presses, 
the conveyor belts, and the machinery 
that checks, sorts, packs and counts. 


The Metal Revolution 


Wartime necessity has tremendously 
expanded our output of aluminum and 
magnesium and lowered prices. These 
metals will be available for all sorts of 
products in the postwar world. Most of 
the world’s warplanes are made of an 
alloy consisting of aluminum, copper, 
magnesium, and manganese, called 
duralumin. Recently, a new secret alu- 
minum alloy was developed, which is 
said to add 10 to 25 per cent to the 
strength of this metal. 

Silvery-white magnesium comes from 
the ocean, the world’s greatest store- 
house of minerals. Eight hundred tons 
of water are handled during the produc- 
tion of one ton of magnesium. A beam 
of magnesium, light enough to be car- 
ried by one man, can support an auto- 
mobile. Magnesium is not quite as 
strong as aluminum and as a structural 
material it always is used as an alloy, 
usually with aluminum. Aside from 
their uses in airplanes, engineers expect 
magnesium alloys to join aluminum in 
producing better low-cost homes, house- 
hold appliances, automobiles, railroad 
trains and other equipment. 

Some engineers are confident that 
steel will continue to compete strongly 
with the light metals. They explain that 
although stainless steel (steel plus chro- 
mium) is three times as heavy as the 
light metals, it is so much stronger that 
only one-third as much need be used. 





HOW TO MAKE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


ROLLERS AND 
VACUUM REMOVE 
MOISTURE 





They believe that further experiments 
with light-gauge steel will permit them 
to do as much with it as with the light 
metals. . 

Here comes beryllium —the tough 
cousin of magnesium and aluminum — 
which promises marvels in metallurgy. 
Beryllium is one-third lighter than alu- 
minum and harder than steel, but it is 
too brittle alone for use in machinery. 
If two per cent of beryllium is added 
to copper (a soft metal), a very hard 
alloy is produced. A beryllium-copper 
rod only one-half inch thick will lift 20 
tons. The delicate new aviation instru- 
ments use beryllium-copper to assure 
permanent accuracy under all sorts of 
stress and strain. The family vacuum 
cleaner and refrigerator give longer 
service because of beryllium parts. 

Another alloy, beryllium-nickel, is su- 
perior even to beryllium-copper. The 
Germans have the lead in this alloy but 
our metallurgists are sure to catch up. 
Great hope is held for experiments 
seeking to combine beryllium with alu- 
minum and magnesium to produce the 
best of all structural materials. 

“Powder metallurgy” has been an out- 
standing saver of materials and time in 
the production of parts for war equip- 
ment. In this process two or more pow- 
dered metals are pressed into a “bri- 
quette.” The “briquette” is firm but 
can be easily crumbled until baked in a 
furnace. Although the temperature of 
the furnace is below the melting point 
of the metals, the powders are in some 
mysterious way fastened tightly to- 
gether. 

Powdered metal parts can be pro- 
duced so they are within a few thou- 
sandths of an inch of the correct size. 
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Classroom Activities 


The Unification of Germany (p. 9) 


Most of the important German tribes 
did not accept Christianity until the 
missionary efforts of ‘St. Boniface were 
finally rewarded by the convocation of 
the first German council in 742 A.D. 
Some sixty years later, Charlemagne 
united the German people and welded 
them together with a common law, re- 
ligion, and government. This union 
lasted nearly a century, until the raids 
of the Norsemen along the Baltic Coast 
and the encroachments of the Slavic 
rulers to the South convinced the Ger- 
mans that they would be better able 
to defend their territories under vari- 
ous independent kings than as a part of 
the Holy Roman Empire. From the 
lapse into small units, it was but a step 
to a rigid feudalism and absolute rule 
of dukes and princes, all presumably 
vassals of a nominal German king, who 
was supported by the nobles only as 
a central authority capable of rallying 
them to the defense of their terri- 
tories. 

Civil war among the nobles was as 
natural as war against the Magyars and 
the Norsemen. Several centuries of 
constant strife so weakened Germany 
that by the time of the Reformation 
the situation described by Dr. Langsam 
prevailed. The nobles were then en- 
abled to return to their principal ac- 
tivity and private sport, which was 
fighting with their neighbors or with 
foreigners. 

” From the time of Julius Caesar until 

the unification of Germany again under 
Bismarck, war was regarded as the 
proper sphere of man’s activity. All 
Germans of any social standing what- 
soever were hunters and _ warriors. 
Many American Indian tribes with the 
same predilections preferred extermi- 
nation to conformity with the peaceful 
living of white men. How far can the 
parallel between the Sidux, for exam- 
ple, and the Junkers, be followed? 

Assign to advanced members of the 
class short biographies of the following 
German leaders, each of whom was 
important in the development of the 
empire: Charlemagne, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, Rudolph and Maximilian of 


. Hapsburg, Frederick the Great, Fred- 


erick William IV, Otto von Bismarck, 
and Emperor Wilhelm II. These biog- 
raphies can be found in any encyclo- 
pedia. . 

Ask a committee to report on the 
condition of Germany at the close of 
the Thirty Years War in 1648 and com- 
pare this with her prostration in 1918. 
Point out that ‘although Germany had 
lost 10,000,000 people in 1648, her 
industry and commerce were ruined, 
her intellectual life had suffered, the 
state was weak and without any gov- 
ernment worthy of the name, yet Ger. 
many almost immediately plunged 
again into the war—the European 
phase of the war known in this country 
as the French and Indian War, which 
began in 1663. 

From a history book outline in chalk 
on a wall map the Holy Roman Empire 
as it existed just before the Reforma- 
tion. Compare this territory with that 
of the Rome-Berlin Axis in 1941. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Who_was emperor of the Holy 
Roman-Empire and how did he get his 
office? 

2. What part did Germany and 
Italy play in the Empire? What were 
the difficulties which confronted the 
emperor? 

3. Why was the pope involved in 
the government of the Empire? 

4. Describe the governmental set-up 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(May 1-6 Issue) 


Charts. 

The Russian Enigma: Her Foreign 
Policy and Internal Conditions; 
The Empire of the Czars, by Dr. 


Walter C. Langsam. 

Postwar Unit 29: Transportation, 
Communication, Recreation. 

| Inside Washington: The Supreme 
Court and the Texas Primary, by | 
Creighton J. Hill. 

Know Your World: East Prussia. 

‘| They Fought for Freedom: George \ 

W. Goethals (Historical Picture 


Page). 








nobles. 

5. What factors enabled the Hohen- 
zollerns to gain profit and power? © 

6. How did Napoleon help to unite 
Germany? 

7. What did Bismarck do to unite 
Germany? 

8. How did he make it a strong 
nation? 


Czechoslovakia — War Bern and 
War Torn (p. 7) 


Dr. Otto Radl, a Czechoslovak 
scholar now working for the OWI, 
says in the Annals of the American 
Academy, March, 1944: “When, in 
1918, Czechoslovakia gained its inde- 
pendence and became a free demo- 
cratic republic, it was the complete 
realization of its nationalistic ambi- 
tions, a complete fulfillment of all 
hopes, almost without exception. . . . 
Three hundred years of Ha 
domination ended in the bloodless sur- 
render of the offices of administration 
to the Czechoslovak revolutionary or- 
ganizations. Not a single shot was 
fired, there was not a single casualty. 
. . . It was really not a revolution that 
took ‘place in 1918—it was the legaliza- 
tion of a condition which had logically 
and systematically been prepared and 
was ready under the surface of the na- 
tional life.” Dr. Rad] attributes this 
unanimity of Czech opinions and as- 
pirations to thirteen centuries of Czech 
national development, which had gone. 
on despite domination of the country 
by foreign governments. 

The war aims of the Czechs today 
remain substantially the same: they 
envisage the re-establishment of their 
state exactly as it was in 1938, in a 
safer world. They have no territorial 
ambitions or demands to make upon 
their neighbors. All that any Czech 
wants, according to Dr. Radl, is the 
“right to use his national language, to — 
develop his national culture, to work 
in collaboration with all classes of so- 
ciety for social progress, and to organ- 
ize, in collaboration with all nations, a 
peaceful world.” 

Evidently the Czechs feel as confi- 
dent that Russia will not wish any d 
of their territory as they are of : 
own ability to live at peace with their 
neighbors. 




















Questions for Discussion: 
1. Why is Czechoslovakia some- 
_ times jokingly referred to as a part of 

~ the United States? 
> 2. What is the attitude of 

Czechs toward the Russian armies? 

$3. Give the terms of the Russo- 

Czech treaty. What does the protocol 
say? Why is it of significance? 

4. How have the British and Ameri- 
can governments regarded the agree- 
ment? What reasons could you give 
for their attitude? 

5. What does Jan Masaryk have to 
say about it? Why should this agree- 
ment be followed by other agreements 
with Allied Nations? 

6. Why did the 
agreement fall through? 

7. Tell the history ot Cazechoslo- 
vakia before 1918. What part did 
Woodrow Wilson play in Czech affairs? 
- 8. Why did Hitler want to annex 
the Sudetenland? Why did England, 
France, Russia, and the United States 
permit this? 


Inside Washington (p. 10) 


In addition to the American Legion 
Omnibus Bill, introduced by Senator 
Clark, the Senate is also considering 
the Thomas bill, introduced by Utah 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas. The Thomas 
bill differs from the Clark bill first, in 
that it would give the United States 
Office of Education the right to admin- 
ister Federal funds for veterans’ edu- 
cation, instead of giving it to the Amer- 
ican Legion. Secondly, the Thomas 
bill includes merchant seamen, whereas 
the Legion bill limits aid to veterans 
of the armed forces. Both bills offer 
aid to Army. Navy, Marine Corps. 
Coast Guard, WACs, WAVES and 
SPARS. The National Education As 
sociation, the American Council on 
Education and most other educational 
Organizations favor administration of 
veterans’ funds for schooling and train- 
ing by the United States Office of Edu 
cation. The Legion, however. argues 
that if it were allowed to handle the 
money, it would serve as a unifying 
center for all the work of the Veterans 
Administration, which now works 
through 53 branch offices. 

Have the class select some member 
of the armed forces from their commu 
nity—perhaps a brother of one of the 
students. Discuss what the Veterans’ 
Administration could offer him, at the 
end of the war, to help him get a new 
start in life, eithe? in your own com- 
munity, or at your state university. 
Have someone estimate the costs of a 
year’s study at this institution, and de- 
cide whether the amount offered by 
the government is sufficient. Decide 
the kind of jobs that would be open to 


the 


Czecho-Polish 


ng 


him then, and how he could be aided 
by the United States Employment 
Service. Suppose he wanted to build 
a home for himself in his community, 
discuss how much he could do with a 
thousand-dollar loan. 


A World Organization with “Teeth” 
(p. 5) 


The ancient and the medieval world 
were dominated by the idea that each 
nation was a law unto itself, ahd the 
sole judge of its own international con- 
duct. If a nation happened to be ruled 
by an absolute monarch, as many were 
during those times, its conduct in in- 
ternational affairs was actually subject 
to the whim of one man. No nation, 
however, would dream of questioning 
another’s right to attack and invade a 
neighbor, destroy its independence, an- 
nex its lands, and subjugate its people. 
Armed conflict among nations was far 
more common than diplomacy. Force 
reigned supreme, and there were no 
such things as national or personal 
security. 

With the beginning of the modern 
period, civilized people began to ex- 
press a desire for mean; to perpetuate 
peace. Wars were becoming more 
costly and more destructive, wider in 
scope. Several wars between the 17th 
and the 20th century had grown into 
world wars lasting as many as thirty 
years. The Dutch writer and philoso- 
pher, Hugo Grotius, was the first to 
attempt to define and state a code of 
international law. His great study 
The Law of War and Peace was pub- 
lished in 1625. It expressed and fur- 
thered the cause of a durable peace. 


Remind the class that the League of 
Nations failed as the aggressor nations, 
Germany, Japan and Italy were allowed 
to resign in order to pursue their sel- 
fish ends. This, together with the 
failure to impose the sanctions per- 
mitted by the League, and the lack of 
any law-enforcing body permitted the 
aggressors to go scot-free. When the 
two dominant member-nations, Eng- 
land and France, réfused to take the 
necessary steps either to strengthen the 
League or to protect themselves, Axis 
influence upon smaller nations was 
given a tremendous boost. Hitler could 
scream of “decadent democracies” with 
just enough truth to impress those 
countries too weak to withstand him, 
and too insecure in their reliance upon 
England and France. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Who are the men who are draw- 
ing a new blueprint for international 
peace? What is this called? 

2. How do these authorities con- 
sider the countries of the world? What 


are the rights and duties of each coun- 
2 


3. What are the differences be- 
tween the Hague Court and the World 
Court? 

4. What are the basic principles and 
rules of international law? 

5. How does the new blueprint dif- 
fer from the League of Nations? 

6. In what respects would it correct 
the weaknesses of the League in deal- 
ing with the events which led to this 
war? 


Future Statesmen Plan World Peace 
(p. 4) 


This article should be discussed in 
connection with the foregoing article. 
This movement of students is a youth- 
ful counterpart of the new international 
blueprint. If your class is interested 
in the federation, suggest that they 
write to Student Federalists for litera- 
ture, and discuss it in class. 


Palestine (p. 14) 


In his latest book, The Curtain Rises, 
Quentin Reynolds tells of a visit to Tel- 
Aviv: “Tel-Aviv is undoubtedly one of 
the cleanest-looking cities in the world,” 
he says. “What these people (more 
than 90 per cent Jewish) had done in 
the short space of thirty-four years was 
incredible. We drove all over the city 
and didn’t even find any slums.” Later, 
in Jerusalem, he tells of watching boys 
playing in the YMCA pool. “ ‘Are these 
kids Arabs or Jews’?” Lynch asked the 
attendant. 

“About half and half,’ he said... . 

“Do they ever have any fights?’ I 
asked. 

“He looked puzzled. “No, why should 
they? . . . Those kids, perhaps, had 
a wisdom denied their fathers. Jew, 
Christian, Moslem al] played content- 
Cv 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. When and why did Palestine 
cease to be the land of milk and hone? 
described by Moses? 

2. When did the Jews return to 
Palestine? Why? What have they 
done there? 

3. What part are the Zionists tak- 
ing in the war? 

4. Why are their position and their 
future in Palestine insecure? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


I. Czechoslovakia: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-c. 

II. New Materials and Processes: 1-T; 
2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-T. . 

III. Palestine: l-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b. 

IV. Samuel Gompers: 1-London; 2-cigar; 
8-American Federation of Labor; 4-strikes. 

V. Veterans’ Bill of Rights: 1-T; 2-T; 
3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 
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P {Macmillan, 
| recommended to anyone honestly trying to 
© think realistically about settlemients to be 


® the issues are 
= Mm Newman believes a federation of Eu- 
Stope desirable and inevitable, but not im- 
) mediately possible. We are likely to accept 
Pthe proposal without recognizing immense 
| difficulties in erasing old conflicting claims 
Hand ambitions. 

» strengthened by 
P sctamble to secure advantageous boundaries 


24.29, 18 


OFF THE PRESS 


The New Europe, by Bernard Newman 
$3.75), is reading to be 


% 


made at the end of the war. Mr. Newman 


™@ limits his discussion to. questions of boun- 


daries. He approaches them with clearly 
defined convictions. Mistakes were made 


» at Versailles. In the treaties concluding the 
© last war were the seeds of the present one. 
— The men who made them were well-inten- 
} tioned. But they were ignorant of causes 
p back of many 


boundary disputes. Even 


more important, the peoples of countries 


| represented by the statesmen were even 


more ignorant and lacked interest in foreign 
affairs. They were not ready for the League 


© of Nations. 


This time the people must know what 
and what lies back of them. 


National feeling has been 
war. There will be a 


unless we prepare now to untangle some 
bad territorial and racial knots. 
From this standpoint, Mr. Newman ex- 


Pamines in detail ethnological and historical 
) backgrounds of the problems of individual 


Fcountries. He studies desires for national 
Mecurity and control of economic advan- 
| tages. 


| Some readers may think him too sym- 
pathetic to Russian claims against her 


western neighbors. He also advocates trans- 
Wfer of peoples as a practical way out of 


fecurrent irritations. No one can question 


_ his integrity, or our great need for the facts 
‘he has collected during years spent as a 


rikilled observer wandering about the dis- 


P puted areas of Europe. He talks sense about 
S questions of concern to thinking Americans. 


2 ° a 


Men with wings have new horizons. 
They travel new ways, live changed lives, 
Mequire new neighbors, face fresh problems. 
Their world has fst its “far corners.” Time 
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world and its current activities are the sub- 
ject of a brand-new geography text, Our 
Air-Age World, by Leonard O. Packard, 
Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood ( Mac- 
millan, $2.80, subject to usual school dis- 
count). 

Part I describes this new point of view 
and the world of nations and their work 
as they appear in this changed focus. Later 
parts deal in detail with the United States 
in a global war, our neighbors north and 
south, and the peoplés of other continents, 
which today have moved within the hori- 
zon of our immediate concerns. 

This is a drama‘ically contemporaneous 
report of economic and social geography. 
Resources, production, transportation are 
discussed as agents shaping events and re- 
lationships in a war world. Developments 
in plane production and synthetic rubber, 
in shipbuilding and butter substitutes, 
which figured as headline news in the 
morning paper, all come into the picture of 
how the world lives today. The authors look 
ahead also to the world as it is likely to be 
tomorrow. 

The illustrations are a fine collection of 
clear, interesting photographs and maps, 
and a large number of up-to-the-minute 
pictographs and other charts. The style of 
the book has the same quality of graphic 
clarity. 

This book can’t get into the classroom 
too fast. We need it. We've been waiting 
for it. The authors’ treatment raises just 
one concern in our mind. Much that they 
have to say will be just as true and just as 
significant tomorrow as it is toda}. What 
then of the strong war slant of their pres- 
entation? “Cotton goes to war.” “Victory 
is our nation’s business.” “Food is ammuni- 
tion.” How will these phrases sound after 
the war ends? 

— o * 

Copies of the pamphlet, “The Panama 
Canal: General Information,” mentioned in 
previous issues, are not available for the 
present. For military reasons this pamphlet 
has been withdrawn from distribution for 
an indefinite period. 

— oO a 

“Pioneer Pattern for the Nation of To- 
morrow” is the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion. Auxil- 
iary, open to all junior and senior high 
school students. Prizes will be a set of the 
World Book Encyclopedia donated by the 
publishers for the winner in each Legion 
department, and a cash award of $100. for 
the best essay submitted. For free poster, 
reading list, and information write to The 
Reference Library, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, The Quarrie Corporation, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

‘ ° oO o 

“Juvenile Delinquency: A Challenge to 
Concerted Action Now and After the War,” 
is the subject of the special March issue of 
Survey Midmonthly. It contains articles by 
such authorities as Austin H. MacCormick, 
executive director of the Osborne Associa- 
tion; Eliot Ness, director of the social pro- 
tection division, Office of Community War 
Services; Bradley Buell, executive editor of 


~ 



















. . - designed .especially 
for English and Social 


Studies Classrooms. 


Literary Map of U Ss 


Drawings of literary 
landmarks, outstand- 
ing authors and char- 
acters in famous 
American books. 





Illustrates the main 
events and actors in 
the drama of Ameri- 
can history from the 
discovery to the pres- 
ent. 


Maps Designed for 
Classroom Use 

These unusual pictorial maps were designed by 

the editers ef SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES espe- 

cially for use in the classroom. 

Beth maps are complete, authoritative and 

beautifully executed pictorially. They are 33 

inches by 22 inches and are lithographed in 4 

attractive colors. 


Now Available at 
REDUCED PRICES 


Thousands were sold at $1.00 


NOW ONLY 1 








each. 
or 
SET OF TWO MAPS § 
for both 








Maps are mailed in strong tube without 
being folded or creased. 


rder aps Now — While Supply Lasts! 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


. O Literary map, 75 
ton «Bern 
Name 
School 
Address 
City 
ee Soe 
PLEASE SEND CASH WITH YOUR ORDER 



























[] 1. Trainer Blueprint 


Piper Aircraft Corporation offers a free work- 
ing blueprint for building « J3 Cub Trainer 
which familiarize: students with parts and 
construction of an airplane. 


* 


[_] 2. Graded Aviation Kits 


Three aviati kits, designed for primary, 
intermediate and high school grades, are 
being offered by United Air Lines for 25c 
each to teach the fascinating subject of 
aviation. Folders, pictures, teacher's manual 
and list of materials make up the kit. 


* 


[_] 3. They Got the Blame 


This’ story of scapegoats in history is an 
urgent plea for tolerance and brotherhood— 
presented in 32-page comic strip booklet 
form for classroom use. Packages of 30 for 
10¢ ta cover mailing and handling costs. 


* 


[] 4. Cadet Nurse ‘Pledges’ 


Full information on how to become a U. §. 
Cadet Nurse Pledge, enrolled as a future 
member of the Nurse Corpe—ae privilege 
now open to high school juniors and seniors. 


* 


[] 5. Mark Twain Maps 


Warner Brothers presents a free pictorial 
map of the United States, Miustrating events 
in the life of Mark Twain and forming a 
valuable reference to his career and literary 
works. 





* 


USE THIS HANDY FORM to get these helpful teaching materials 


TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 Hast 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free aids: 


——copies No. 1 ———-copies No. 4 


——copies No. 5 ——-copies No. 7 


——copies No. 8 


Bring new interest { 





and enthusiasm to 
your classes for the 
end-of-term programs 
with these valuable 
materials selected by 
SCHOLASTIC Teachers 
Serviee Bureau. Avail- 
able free or for -small 
cost indicated. 















* 


[_] 6. Air-Age Charts 


Six colorful and informative wall charts 
make up the American Airlines Aviation Set. 
The complete set for 50c, plus 10c postage 
and handling, includes illustrated charts on 
Air Ocean, Meteorology, Aerodynamics, Air- 
“line Operations, Air Communications and 
Air Navigation. 


* 


[_] 7. Northwest Passage 


A new world to explore through Canada’s 
great interior is opened with the free illus- 
trated materials and information about this 
vast area issued by the Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau. 


* 


[_] 8. Teen-Age Night Club 


Wholesome recreation for students is urged 
by Royal Crown Cola in a free booklet 
entitled “How to Organize and Operate a 
Teen-Age Night Club.” Written in high 
school language, the folder gives sound tips 
on equipment, dues, policies, supervision, etc. 


* 
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believes that dealing with juvenile delin- a 
quents as human beings “is primarily a job 
for the local community.” The contributors 
discuss such questions as the new role of © 
local police departments, a plan for com- 
munity action, what we must learn and do. 
toward understanding and prevention, the * 
effect of the war on youthful behavior, © 
what federal, state, and local governments 
are doing and should do toward protection 
and opportunity for the new oe 
(Survey Associates, 112 E. 19th St., N 






York 3, N. Y., 30c.) ; Very 
ee is re 

If you want to learn more about com- mean 
munity wartime services or how you can skille 
engage more actively in them, write to the metal 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, every 
D. C., for any or all of these pamphlets:  . 


“Civilian War Services,” OCD 93626; 
“Health Service in War Time,” OCD 3627; any: 
“Recreation in War Time,” OCD 3624 -7 

“The U. S. Junior Citizens Service Corps,” 


OCD 3623; “The Neighborhood in Action,” Ch 
OCD 3630. ere work 
useful 
This year’s “Gold Star List of American many 
Fiction,” published by the Syracuse Public apart 
Library, includes 680 titles classified by in 
subject with brief reviews. You'll find in it : 
suggested reading about famous people, a ¢ 
movies, social problems, modern young chemi 
people, adventure, the sea, and dogs. ( Sin- maste. 
gle copies, 40c; 10 or more, 10% discount; the cl 
50 or more, 20% discount. ) worm 
eee sugar 
All books or pamphlets mentioned soil, a 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 3 Coa 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. stores 
Merely send your check or money order © duced 
covering the complete cost of books or- Reavy ¢ 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- © By ¢ 
let is available free of charge, of course, carbor 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- “HZ th 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS SERV- matter 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New @ chemi: 
York 17, N. Y. q of use! 


International Education a 
Conference at London” 


The United States will play an active g 
part in the Conference of Allied Ministers ™ 
of Education about to be held at London. | 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull appointed © 
a six-member American delegation to at- : 
tend it. The conference will consider resto- © 
ration of educational resources destroyed | 
by the Axis in occupied countries. 

The U. S. delegation will consist of Rep» 
resentative James W. Fulbright of Arkansas,” 
former president of the University of 
Arkansas, and a former Rhodes scholagj! 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commit 
sioner of Education; Archibald MacLeishy 
Librarian of Congress; Dr. Grayson Ne 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Education 
Stanford University; Dr. Ralph E. Turney 
chief of the division of science, educati 
and art of the State Department; and De 
C. Mildred Thompson of Vassar Colleg 
The delegates were to travel to Engla 
in an Army bomber. 2 
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Home Radio X-Rays 


Elevator 
leveling 


Textile, steel, and 
paper mill control 


Compan 


Television 


SOME PEACETIME USES OF ELECTRONIC TUBES 


Very little cutting, grinding, or chipping 
is required to finish the parts. This 
means a great saving in scarce metals, 
skilled manpower and time. Powder 
metallurgy gives promise of turning out 
everything from watch parts to locomo- 
tive wheels with new speed and econ- 
omy. 


Man-made Plastics 


Chemistry has 92 basic elements to 
work with in making the thousands of 
useful articles in the world today. For 
many years man has sought to take 
apart nature’s products — coal, petro- 
leum, water, wood, cotton — and then 
put them together again to effect a 
chemical synthesis. Nature herself is the 
master magician of synthesis. Think of 
the changing of mulberry leaves by a 
worm into silk, and the formation of 
sugar and cotton fibers from water, air, 
soil, and sunshine. 

Coal and petroleum both consist of 
stores of dead organic material pro- 
duced millions of years ago by the en- 
ergy of the sun. By taking the hydro- 
carbons of coal and petroleum, which 
are the building blocks of all organic 
matter, and rearranging them, the 
chemist can create an amazing array 
of useful materials: 


E> 0. 8S. Steel Corporation 
P Stainless steel rolling in a 12-inch. 
| tibbon from a modern cold-roll mill. 








Dyes, explosives, disinfectants, syn- 
thetic perfumes, drugs, synthetic resins, 
“tailor-made” gasoline and plastics that 
closely resemble such natural substances 
as silk, wood, leather and rubber. 

As early as 1940, industry had plastic 
materials that were as thin as tissue, as 
fine as silk, as elastic as rubber, more 
transparent than glass, lighter than 
wood or aluminum, and tough enough 
to stop bullets. Then when the armed 
forces outlined their needs in 1941-42 
plastics quickly went to work replac- 
ing both scarce metal and rubber in 
war equipment. Today more than 200 
different aircraft parts are made of plas- 
tics. One of the most important is jewel- 
like methyl methacrylate, used in 
bomber noses, as well as for dental 
plates. 

The best-known plastics are the phe- 
nolic resins, including bakelite, and the 
urea-formaldehydes, used in bonding 
plywood. These plastics are “thermoset- 
ting” — when hardened they stay hard 
forever more. Phenolic resin gears will 
outwear steel ones. Great amounts of 
aluminum and other metals have been 
saved by the use of these plastics. 

Dow Chemical Company has an in- 
teresting plastic — vinylidene chloride or 
Saran — which makes a pipe of great 
toughness for plumbing. This pipe can 
be welded in less than a minute. 


The “Soft Plastics” 


The dozens of products now being 
produced by our huge synthetic rubber 
industry should be called “soft plastics,” 
according to Gerald Wendt of Time 
Magazine. It is agreed that the general 
purpose synthetic rubber — Buna S — is 
most similar to natural rubber. It can be 
used in passenger car tires without the 
addition of natural rubber. Buna § is 
made from butadiene, a complex gas of 
hydrogen and carbon (obtained from 
petroleum, molasses, grains) and sty- 
rene (obtained from coal tar or petro- 
leum). Chemists can get more synthetic 
rubber from 40 acres of factory space 
than rubber growers can get from 50,- 
000 acres of plantation. They believe 
Buna S and other synthetic rubbers will 
compete successfully with natural rub- 
ber in postwar years. 

Chemists are busy aiding the farmer 


by finding non-food uses for crops 
through chemurgy — “chemistry at work 
for the farmer.” Cellulose from wood 
and cotton, and furfural from waste 
farm products like oat hulls, are used 
in plastics. The Ford Motor Company 
uses soy beans to make textile fibers for 
upholstery and has developed a light- 
weight plastic car body that is stronger 
than one made of steel. 

Molded plywood — alternate layers of 
wood and plastic baked into shape un- 
der pressure — is stronger pound for 
pound than aluminum or steel. The 
fuselage of Britain’s famous De Havil- 
land Mosquito bomber is made of two 
layers of plywood with a center of balsa 
wood sandwiched between them. 

Paper, a wood product, also has made 
tremendous gains. A new “plasticized 
paper” is made by treating paper with 
glue-like resin under high pressure. This 
produces an amber sheet of paper, half . 
as heavy as aluminum and almost as 
tough as steel of similar thickness. Air- 
craft companies are using this material 
on the wings of airplanes, and it makes 
excellent containers for oil and other 
liquids. 

Dictionary definitions of glass as a 
“hard, brittle, transparent substance,” 
certainly leave a lot unsaid. Consider 
this incomplete list of the types of glass 
now performing so brilliantly on the 
home and war fronts: 

Glass so hard it will stop a .50 cali- 
bre bullet; glass that can be sawed, 
drilled and worked with carpenter's 
tools; glass so light that it floats in 
water; glass wool so fine that a marble- 
sized ball will spin 20 miles of thread; 
glass that can be heated red hot and 
plunged into ice water without damage; 
glass that can be bent and tempered 
to almost any shape; glass springs that 
are equal to steel ones; automobile bat- 
teries of glass, and secret optical glass 
which, among other things, enables mili- 
tary observers to look directly at the 
sun when spotting enemy planes. 

In the not distant future, electronic 
workmen, light metals, new steels, plas- 
tics, synthetic rubber, plastic bonded 
plywood, special kinds of paper and 
glass will help bring us better homes, 
automobiles, household appliances, air- 
planes, trains, and other products. 
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PALESTINE 


— Land of Amazing Rebirth 


For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into 
a good land, a land of brooks, of water, 
of fountains and jets that spring out of 
the valleys and hills; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and 
pomegranates; a land of oil olive and 
honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat 
* bread without scarceness, thou shalt not 

lack any thing in it. 
Deuteronomy 8:7-9 


HUS did Moses describe Palestine as 

he stood on Mount Moab and looked 
down upon Canaan, after he had led the 
Israelites in their 40-year wandering 
across the Sinai Desert from Egypt — a 
distance now covered by plane in two 
hours. Two thousand years ago this 
Promised Land, where the Bible was 
lived and written, cradled the Moslem, 
Christian, and Jewish religions, sup- 
ported a population of three to five 
million, and shipped oil, wine, dates 
and grain all over the Mediterranean 
world. 

A country the size of Vermont, it was 


» blanketed in the south by desolate sand 


dunes and squeezed against the Medi- 
terranean by towering mountains, be- 
hind which the River Jordan cut its pre- 
cipitous, corkscrew way through colored 
canyons from the freshwater Sea of 
Galilee down 1,286 feet to the salty 
Dead Sea, lowest spot on earth. 

Then, as now, the Holy Land was 
underlaid with limestone from which 
burst forth springs to moisten its rich 
red earth and foster the first terraced 
agriculture of the western world. Then, 
as now, Palestine’s desert heat drew in 
cool winds from the sea in daytime 
which were withdrawn to the sea at 
night (because the desert cooled faster 
than the sea), but which left welcome 
moisture on the hillsides that caused 
dense forests to grow. 


Centuries of Decline 


But lush, abundant Palestine de- 
clined. After history’s wars — from Pha- 
raoh and Xerxes to Richard the Lion 
Hearted and Napoleon — had scarred 
the ancient land, and after the Arab 
invasions (7th and 12th centuries) and 
Turkish invasions (1517-1918) had 
brought neglect to its soil, the terraces 
fell into disuse, flocks of Nomad shep- 
herds ate up the grass cover, and rajn 
washed the fertile soil into the Mediter- 
ranean, transforming the land into arid, 


rock-strewn slopes and blocking the 
river mouths with silt that soon formed 
malarial swamps. 

That is what remained of Moses’ 
Promised Land when, in 1882, the first 
Jewish refugees, those from the Russian 
pogroms, returned to Palestine and, 
with the help of the Mikveh Israel, an 
agricultural school in Jaffa, began to 
transform the man-made desert. 

In time the rehabilitation of Jews in 
Palestine became organized by Zionist 
groups, who bought Arab lands and 
leased them for long terms to Jewish 
farmers. These ploughed deeper than 
the Arab fellaheen (poverty-stricken 
farmer-sharecroppers) could dig with 
their primitive wooden plows, and they 
used phosphates from the Dead Sea as 
fertilizer. They planted leguminous 
crops to return nitrogen to the starved 
soil, planted eucalyptus trees from Aus- 
tralia to sop up the swamps, built dikes 
to stop hillside floods, and dredged 
canals to bring water to thirsty land. 
They dug wells and irrigated 95,000 


acres. 


Work of the Zionists 


Today the Jews own 400,000 acres of 
Palestine, or 6 per cent. Although most 
of the settlers came from cities, they 
are successful on the land and run their 
model farms either as private property, 
as cooperative communities, or as col- 
lective villages in which the farming 
and services are run in common. 

Since 1917 the Hechalutz (pioneer) 
organization has been entrusted with 
the training of Jewish youths — (many 
of whom in recent years have been 
saved from Nazi persecution in Europe 
through the efforts of Miss Henrietta 
Szold, founder of Hadassah, U. S. 
women’s Zionist group) — to run farms 
scientifically, with the result that cows 
average 3,500 quarts of milk yearly; 
cross-bred sheep rival Russia’s in cara- 
cul fur trade; hens give 150 eggs yearly, 
and the land produces 25 bushels of 
wheat per acre, as compared with the 
Arabs’ 13 bushels. 

Vast orange and lemon groves make 
Palestine the second largest citrus ex- 
porter in the world. Reforestation is 
under way, and the Jews hope to be 
allowed to complete plans for a Jordan 
Valley Authority, modeled on our TVA, 
which would make possible a four mil- 
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lion increase in population by rejuvenat- 
ing the large Negeb wasteland, the 
eroded Jordan Valley, and the parched 
Trans-Jordan plain. 

Although 50 per cent of Palestine’s 
population are farmers, the Jewish set- 
tlers have not forgotten industry. Using 
eucalyptus timber and the concrete 
making sand, shale, and lime of the 
Jordan Valley, the pioneers — many of 
whom were former professors, writers, 
musicians, and scientists — transformed 
sand dunes into Tel Aviv (Hill of 
Springs), a gleaming, modern city com 
plete with refrigeration, radio towef, 


streamlined roads, modernistic dwelk: 


ings, and a population of 150,000 
(larger than Jerusalem). 


125,000 Christian Arabs, and 580,00 


Jews in Palestine. Employing Arab) 
workers 50-50 with Jewish labor, the 


Jews have electrified the Holy Land by 
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harnessing the rapids of the tumultuous 
Jordan, a river that drops 900 feet in 
9 miles. They built 2,300 factories and 
braved the scorching heat and sand 
flies of the mineral-rich Dead Sea (five 
times saltier than the ocean) to develop 
thriving potash, bromine, magnesium, 
and potasium*industries. They plan an 
aluminum industry, if their plan for a 
JVA goes through to provide cheap 
power. 

When World War II broke, 230,000 
of Palestine’s 580,000 Jews enlisted in 
the British Army, and the remainder 
began making water bottles, clothing, 
weapons, canvas, and boots for the 
United Nations armies. The Jewish 
farms have provided food for the Yanks, 
Aussies, Greeks, and Indians who tour 
the Holy City of Bethlehem, where 
Christ was born; relax among the olive 
trees and cyclamen of the Garden of 
Gethsemane, where Christ prayed be- 
fore His crucifixion; or dash in jeeps 
through Palestine, where four Christ- 
masés are celebrated—ours on De- 
cember 25, Orthodox on January 7, 
Armenian on January 20, and Abys- 
sinian every month of the year except 
March. 


Not All Jews Favor “Homeland” 


At present all the Jewish communi- 
ties of Palestine are run by the execu- 
tive board of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, a board headed by David 
Ben-Gurion and appointed by the 
World Zionist Organization, whose 
president is Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 

The subtropical, California-like strip 
of greenery that is the Jewish settle- 
ments of Palestine is the pride of most 
of the 16,000,000 Jews of the world. 
But it must be understood that all Jews 
do not approve of a “homeland.” The 
American Council for Judaism, the 
American Jewish Committee, and the 
British Jewish Fellowship say that most 
Jews are not “Palestinians,” but are 
Americans, Britishers, Poles, in short, 
citizens of the nation in which they 
were born. They point out that Pales- 
tine is a homeland for those Jews who 
already live there, that the Zionists 
teally mean “state” when they say 
“homeland,” and that a Jewish state 
would embarrass world Jewry by any 
international relations it might choose 
to make. 

Then there are the Orthodox (Miz- 
tachi) Jews whose men wear traditional 
long curls, beards, velvet cloaks, and 
tarry little metal cases holding scrolls 
ot holy quotations. They are opposed to 


Ppolitics and feel Palestine should not be 


@ “homeland” until the coming of the 





Messiah. 





» The many divisions of Zionists have 
their goal the establishment of a 












Ewing Galloway 


Arid land, like that in background, is being replenished in this typical 
Palestine cooperative settlement by plantings of orchard and forest trees. 


“homeland” for Jews in Palestine, but 
they differ as to the method of doing 
it. Some want Palestine to become a 
commonwealth under joint Jewish-Arab 
government, others want it to be an 
independent Jewish state. The majority 
of Zionists believe in non-violence, but 
some have hidden weapons and organ- 
ized a defense army (declared illegal 
by the British), to safeguard their com- 
munities against Arab raids. Arabs are 
not searched for weapons by the British 
while the Jews are, and Arabs were 
given guns by the Vichy government in 
Syria. 

A minority of the Zionists are “Re- 
visionists” who want both Trans-Jordan 
and Palestine to be one independent 
Jewish nation, Some of these young 
hotheads have terrorized the Arabs, 
just as the Arabs, mostly at the prompt- 
ing of the pro-Axis Mufti of Jerusalem 
(who is now in Germany), have ter- 
rorized the Jews. 

The IZL, a rebellious minority forced 
out of the World Zionist Organization 
and outlawed by the British, drills se- 
cretly at night with hidden ammunition 
and is formed in cells onthe model of 
the rebel Irish Republican Army. Lately 
it has been responsible for gun and 
land-mine attacks which have killed sev- 
eral British policemen and have caused 
the British to clamp a strict 12-hour 
curfew on the main cities of the land of 
the Prince of Peace. 

Palestine’s history is fundamentally 
turbulent, since the Bible promised the 
country to the Jews and the Koran 
promised it to the Arabs. After the 
British under General Allenby, with 
help from Arab tribes and a Jewish 
Legion, drove the Turks out of the 





southern Near East during World War 
I, the region then known as Palestine 
was divided by the League of Nations 
into the British-supervised Arab king- 
dom of Trans-Jordan, ruled by Emir 
Abdullah, and the British mandate of 
Palestine. 


The British Mandate 


In 1917 Britain’s Balfour Declaration 
pledged British support of a future na- 
tional home for the Jews jn Palestine. 
In 1923, fifty-three nations, including 
the U. S., ratified the mandate, with 
specific instructions to facilitate the cre- 
ation of a Jewish national home in the 
Holy Land. Prince Feisal al Husain, the 
Arab king of Iraq, approved of this. 
Although Arabs have benefited greatly 
from the Jews, Ibn Saud, most impor- 
tant Arab of them all, is opposed to all 
Jewish homeland propositions because 
the majority of Palestine’s population is 
Arab. 

In 1939 Britain’s Chamberlain gov- 
ernment issued a White Paper (Chur- 
chill opposed) which banned all immi- 
gration of Jews to Palestine after March 
31, 1944 (or after another 31,000 Jews 
have entered), and it forbade the sale 
of property to Jews in most of Pales- 
tine. Two resolutions (Wright-Comp- 
ton, Wagner) have come before the 
U. S. Congress to cancel the White 
Paper, but both have been postponed 
because Chief of Staff Marshal] has 
argued that they would cause Arab 
riots and prove harmful to Middle East- 
ern armies, President Roosevelt, how- 
ever, declared that “when future deci- 
sions are reached, full justice will be 
done to those who seek a Jewish na- 
tional home.” 
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IN 1877, WHEW THE NEW YORK CIGAR MAKERS ‘UNION [ff 
LOST ALONG STRIKE, SAMUEL GOMPERS AND ADOLPH 
STRASSER TOOK THE LEAD IN REORGANIZING (T. 


EXCEPT IN 1924, WHEN HE SUPPORTED 
ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, THE PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY CANDIDATE FOR PRES/DENT, 
GOMPERS REFUSED TOTOIN ANY 
POLITICAL PARTY. 





PLAN AND GOMPERS HELPED FOUND AN ORGANIZATION 
WHICH BECAME THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR IN (886. 


<a 


SAMUEL GOMPERS (1850-1924) 


First President of the A. F. of L. 








AMUEL GOMPERS was born in London and at the age of ten | 


went to work for a shoemaker. Later he became a cigar maker. He 
came to New York with his parents in 1863 and was the first regis- 
tered member of the Cigar Makers’ International Union for many years. 

Gompers was one of the organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor and, except for one year, served continuously as its president 
until his death. 

During his 40 years of leadership, Mr. Gompers worked tirelessly 
to secure the passage of laws favorable to labor. When the United 
States entered World War | in 1917 Gompers gave the full support of 


the Federation to the Government and used his influence against strikes. 
DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


STRONGLY OPPOSED 70 WAR, Gal 


GOMPER$ VIGOROUSLY SUPPORTE: 
PRESIDENT WILSON DURING US. 
PARTICIPATION (VV WORLD WAR I. 
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He Grew Up 
with Radio’ 


 / 


The Story of William C. White 


ADIO and William C. White, now 
engineer in charge of G.E.’s Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, were both only 
youngsters when he became fascinated 
by wireless and electrical gadgets. 


When he was ten years old he rigged 
up a Fourth of July “‘special’”’ all his 
own: an electric circuit devised to set 
off fire crackers around the house and 
yard by pressing a button on his bed- 
room window sill. It made a wonder- 


ful racket, but one day something 
went wrong, and he blew up the 
chickens in the back yard! 


His interest in radio began when 
be had the measles. His father bought 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


him a book on the sub- 
ject, one of the first ever 
written. Young Bill read 
through it eagerly, espe- 
cially a chapter on how 
to build a radio set. As 
soon as he was out of 
bed, he started to make 
one—from curtain rods, 
brass bed knobs, and 
odds and ends of wire. 
The set worked, and 
before long he was com- 
municating with other 
amateurs. 

When he finished high school, he 
went to Columbia University to study 
electrical engineering, and the summer 
before graduation he worked in the 
General Electric Research Laboratory. 
By this time he had been thrown out 
of most of the wireless stations in 
New York—which he was haunting 
in order to learn more about technique 
and equipment. The first vacuum 
tube he ever saw was in one of these 
stations. The little round bulb ex- 
cited his curiosity; he became too 
snoopy and was again chased out. 

He was soon able to examine 
vacuum tubes a-plenty, for after 
graduation from Columbia he returned 
to the Research Laboratory as an 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


engineer assigned to vacuum-tube re- 
search, to try to find new ways of 
using the tubes. This was work right 
after Bill White’s heart. 


So many were the uses that he and 
his co-workers found for these tubes, 
so great was the growth of radio— 
and television, too—that within a few 

years the work re- 

quired an engineering 

division of its own; 

and Bill White took 

charge. Then in 1941, 

with the formation 

of General Electric’s 

Electronics Depart- 

ment, he was placed 

in charge of the elec- 

tronics laboratory. 

Because William 

C. White believed in 

creating his own new 

job in a new industry 

and making it a job he could grow 

with, his knowledge is today playing 

an important part in developing com- 

munications for war. After the war, 

he will have new ideas that will im- 

prove radio and television for all of us. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


x * * 


Hear the General Electric radio pra- 
grams: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra,” 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


968-34-211 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


NO. 12 











PILOTS! MAN YOUR PLANES! 


Official U. 8. Navy photo 


PILOTS HASTEN FROM READY ROOM ON THE USS SARATOGA 


TO THEIR 


Story of the Flat-tops 


PART Il 
Your flat-top, Carrier X, is 
knifing through the Pacific 


Ocean, right in the Jap’s own 
back yard. Carrier X is part of 
a giant task force making a raid 
on a vital enemy sea and air 
base. 

You are sitting tensely in the 
fighter pilot’s ready room. Air 
Intelligence has already posted 
the flight data where all the 
pilots can read it. Very carefully, 
you copy it down on your chart 
board. The flight data gives you 
the weather, wind direction, dis- 
tance to the objective, and the 
course you must fly to reach it. 

Your flat-top’s latitude and 
longitude must also be deeply 
engraved in your mind. You 
have been told the course she 
will follow, so that you can find 
her again. 

Topside, the engines of the 
fighters, torpedo planes, and 
dive bombers are warming up. 








WAITING HELLCATS FOR RAID ON RABAUL. 


The loudspeaker barks: “Pi- 
lots, man your planes!” 

Here you go, pal. You climb 
up a ladder, and reach the 
flight deck. The planes are wait- 
ing like a covey of birds about 
to be flushed. You are flying a 
Grumman Hellcat, a fighter, and 
the fighters take off first.. After 
the fighters will come the scout 
bombers, and then the torpedo 
planes. 

It is your turn now. You taxi 
to the take-off point, keeping 
your eye on the take-off officer, 
who gives you the “go” sign. 

Your speedy fighter races 
down the flight deck. Almost 
before you know it, you have 
cleared the deck and are air- 
borne. 

Now you want sky under you, 
and plenty of it. Your fighter 
squadron, and another fighter 
squadron to your rear, are the 
protective covering for the slow- 
er SBDs and TBFs. 

In tight squadrons you fly a 
straight course for the enemy 
island. Soon it appears. You can 





plainly make out the airstrips, 
the shore installations, the har- 
bor filled with Jap shipping. 
Flak is tearing up the sky 
around you. You zig-zag a bit, 
to avoid being tracked by the 
Jap range-finders. 

Beneath you the Douglas 
dive-bombers peel off, and one 
by one plunge earthward in 
screaming power dives. 

The torpedo bombers are 
busy in the harbor, playing a 
deadly game of tag with. the 
Jap ships lying there. You can- 
not see the tin fish hit the water, 
but one after another, the Jap 
ships leap aflame, huge pillars 
of smoke rising from them. 


Zeros Come Up 


Watch out, Bud. Several 
Zeros have managed to leave the 
flight strip in time. Their tracers 
smoke past you. You turn. 

A Zero is just ahead of you 
now. The Rising Son of Nippon 
is dead center in your sights. 
You give him a long two-second 
“squirt” and watch your hot 
lead drill into his engine and 
cockpit. He spins down in 
flames. 

The other Zeros have also 
been shot down. The enemy 
base is completely blasted. Time 
to go home before the gas runs 
out. : 

Soon the flat-top is beneath 
you again. You circle high over 
it. Some of the planes have been 
damaged, and crack up on the 
flight deck, which is cleared by 
efficient crewmen. 

Now it is your turn to come 
in. Approaching from the stern, 
you see the landing officer draw 
his hand across his throat, the 
signal meaning cut! You lower 
your landing hook, cut your 
engine, and put her down. The 


arresting gear has risen a few 


inches up from the deck, so 
that your hook will catch one of 
the cables and pull you to a 
quick stop. 

You climb out of the cockpit 
and stretch your arms. Here 
comes your crew chief on the 


“Chalk us up another Zero, 
Mac,” you smile. 

He grins and a hand shoots 
out. Thumbs up! 








PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


When the invasion of Eu- 
rope begins, the Allies will know 
every detail of the land they are 
attacking. 

Inch by inch, the entire in- 
vasion coast from Denmark to 
the Spanish border has been 
photographed by U. S. and Brit- 
ish reconnaissance planes. 

Over 200 million pictures of 
the invasion coast have been 
given to Allied strategists, who 
use them to determine where © 
and how we shall strike. 

* * * 

Which is easier to ship? 
Hatching eggs or baby chicks? 
It seems to have become quite 
a problem. 

Dr. Morley A. Jull, of the 
University of Maryland, has 
suggested that America might 
ship eggs by air in rehabilitating 
poultry stocks in the occupied 
countries of Europe. So he has 
been studying the possibility. 

Recently 15 dozen eggs were 
flown from Washington to Los 
Angeles. Observations of the 
eggs were made at every stop. 

The eggs were flown back to 
Washington, still under obser- 
vation, a total distance of 5,200 © 
miles. The idea was to see if 
the chicks would hatch okay 
after their 5,000 mile ride. We 



















don’t know the answer yet. Ar 
Some say it is more practical Ch 
to ship newly-hatched chicks, inf 


for they weigh less than eggs. W. 
Chicks don’t have to be fed for 





72 hours after hatching. fal 
* * * avi 
Fastest plane in the world: ’ 
Take your pick! ha’ 
North American says it’s the tio 
Mustang. ; 
Lockheed claims it’s the for 
Lightning. an: 
Republic is convinced it’s the tra 





Thunderbolt. 
And the de Havilland Com- @ 
pany of Great Britain is certain © 
the Mosquito has it all over 
them all. 3 
a oe q 
Planes now engaged in bomb § 
ing Germany are using up five» 
million gallons of gasoline evety™ 
24 hours! a 
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F YOU'RE one of the thousands of Junior or Senior 

High School students interested in a future in air 
transportation, don’t overlook this opportunity! 

Now, for only 50¢ *plus postage, you can get 
American Airlines’ great new set of Air Age Picture 
Charts. Lavishly illustrated and alive with absorbing 
information, there’s nothing else like them in print. 
When you see them, you'll agree they’re a wonder- 
fully easy and fascinating way to learn all about 
aviation. 

These Picture Charts are highly authoritative, 
have been designed and prepared by top-notch avia- 
tion men. American Airlines makes them available 
for far less than they’re worth because American is 
anxious to help you increase your knowledge of air 
transportation. To get your set, use the coupon NOW! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY * SEND COUPON NOW! 





































‘course in themselves! 


They deal with the Air Ocean, Met 

Airplane and “Aerédynamics (The Ai 
and How It Flies), Airline Operations, Ai x 
Communications, Air Navigation! 


4. hog re Premed § in A Peptiful colors! 

















American Airlines, Inc., Dept. W-4 
100 East 42nd Suee 
wie ' tage and handling (cash of mong 


Enclosed is 50¢ 0¢ plus 1%, for ee). Jee te nilins tS ea i 
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Student or Teacher (i 
Address. 

Citys —<—————_ 
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ine Speed OF 
Armour’s Tested Gut 
counts in every shot 
you make! 


















The blinding speed 
back of a well-hit 
serve or a baseline 
drive wins you many a point 
on the court. And it’s the 
taut resiliency, the split- 
second liveliness built into 
Armour’s Tested Gut which 
gives your shots the speed 
that counts. 
What's more, that speed 
is pre-proved! These strings are performance- 
roved by careful tests in Armour’s plant 
fore they are sold to you! 
And even this year, you'll find your favor- 
ite some ord has on hand aged stock of all 
six Tested Armour Brands! 


Despite wartime conditions, your dealer has 


these six tested brands in stock 
3OLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 





Armour and 


Company 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





LET TENNIS 





KEEP Zac FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 



























CLIP COUPON... MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Com. Dept. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.’’ 























WORLD WEEK 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. CZECHOSLOVAKIA — WAR BORN 
AND WAR TORN 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. When Nazi forces occupied 
Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, the na- 
tion had existed as an independent, 
democratic country for: (a) 150 years; 
(b) 21 years; (c) 9 years. 

2. The President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic is: (a) Eduard Benes; (b) 
Jan Masaryk; (c) Thomas Masaryk. 

3. At the outbreak of World War I, 
the Czechs and Slovaks were governed 
by: (a) Austro-Hungarian Empire; (b) 
Russia; (c) German Empire. 

4. Czechoslovakia and Russia signed 
a treaty in 1943 by which Czechoslo- 
vakia pledged herself: (a) to set up a 
Communist government after the war; 
(b) to sign no treaties with other na- 
tions; (c) to give Russia military sup- 
port if necessary after the war. 

5. A note attached to this treaty ex- 
tends an invitation to join the alliance: 
(a) to any third power; (b) specifically 
to Poland; (c) to neighboring victims of 
Nazi aggression. 


ll. NEW MATERIALS AND 
PROCESSES 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The electron tube can distinguish 
200 times as many color shades as the 
human eye can recognize. 

2. Duralumin is an alloy of steel and 
aluminum, 

3. “Powder metallurgy” is a process 
of manufacturing gunpowder from coal 
gas. 

4. Chemists have discovered 92 sepa- 
rate basic elements. 

5. Coal and petroleum are derived 
from matter which was alive at one 
time. 

6. A pound of plywood is stronger 
than a pound of steel. 


iil. PALESTINE 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Palestine is a country the size of 
(a) Montana; (b) Delaware; (c) Ver- 
mont. : 

2. The rehabilitation of the Jews in 
Palestine was organized by (a) the 
Zionists; (b) the British; (c) the Fella- 
heen, 

8. Palestine ranks as a citrus im- 
porter (a) tenth in the world; (b) 
second; (c) fifth. 


4. The name of the modern city built 
by the Jews within the past 30 years 
is (a) Jaffa; (b) Jordania; (c) Tel- 
Aviv. é 

5. Britain’s White Paper issued in 
1939 (a) promised a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine; (b) barred all 
Jewish immigration to Palestine after 
March 31, 1944; (c) promised to re- 
store Palestine to the Arabs. 


IV. SAMUEL GOMPERS 
Write the correct word in each space. 
1. Samuel Gompers was born in the 
CRy OF es 
2. He became 
member of the — 
ternational Union. 
3. For forty years he was president 
of the = 
4. When we entered World War I 
he supported the war effort by using 
his influence to prevent : 


V. A VETERANS “BILL OF RIGHTS” 

Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The veterans’ aid bill was passed 
unanimously by the Senate. 

2. It calls for an appropriation of 
$500,000,000 for additional veterans” 
hospital facilities. 

3. It provides for a maximum of one 
year of education and training for vet- 
erans. 

4. It approves loans up to a total of 
$1,000 per veteran for purchasing 


the first registered 
Makers In- 





homes, farms, and business properties., 


5. It entitles’ veterans to unemploy- 
ment benefits during whatever time 
they are unable to find work. 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


NEW MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 
Carlisle, Norman V. and Latham, Frank 
B., Miracles Ahead, chapters 8, 10, 11, 12. 
(Macmillan, $2.75. ) 
“Electronics —A New Science for a 


New World,” ‘General Electric Co., Sche- | 


nectady, New York. 


“The Five Commercial Types of Syn- 
thetic Rubber,” United States Rubber Co., | 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA — WAR BORN 
AND WAR TORN 
“Soviet-Czech Mutual 

Current History, February, 1944. 
Kittredge, E., “Verdict 


York Times Magazine, May 28, 1948. 


Masaryk, Jan, “Influence of, Americati 
Democracy on Europe,” Vital Speeches, 7 


May 15, 1942. 





Aid Treaty,” 


About the = 
World,” an interview with E. Benes, New} 
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April 24-29, 1944 


F Tennis Star Gazing 


ee into our slightly battered 
crystal ball, we see great things 
ahead for American tennis. We see the 
U. S. winning the Davis Cup, symbol of 
the world’s championship, and keeping 
it for at least ten years. 

Australia, which now holds the Cup, 
won it in 1939, the last year of interna- 
tional competition. They beat us in the 
finals three matches to two. 

Our team that year was made upof 
Bobby Riggs and Frankie Parker, sin- 
gles; and Joe Hunt and Jack Kramer, 
doubles. Bobby turned pro in 40, so 
he’s out. Frankie is still an amateur, 
but he’s rated only No. 8. 

That leaves Kramer and Hunt. They 
were good enough to win the doubles 
in “39. But in 19—, when the next 
championship is played, you can bet 
your best Harry James record that the 
boys will play singles as well. They’ve 
come a long, long way the past few 
years, despite the fact they haven’t been 
playing regularly. Both are in the Navy. 

Lieutenant Hunt won the national 
singles last year, beating Ensign 
gt He played a brand of tennis 

at had the experts oohing and ahing. 
But Kramer is our boy. The big, blonde 
Californian has come into his own. 

Early this month he drubbed Don 
Budge, the world’s greatest player — 
some say of all time — in straight sets! 
Don may not have been at the top of 
his game, but Kramer was terrific. His 
serve was a bolt of lightning — he aced 
Budge about ten times — and his ground 
strokes were sure, swift and smart. 

Hunt and Kramer won't be the only 
golden boys we'll have after the war. 
There are Ted Schroeder and Don Mc- 
Neill, for example. Both are former na- 
tional singles champions and both may 
well outshine Hunt and Kramer. Then 
there are such promising teen-age com- 
ers as Bobby Falkenburg, Jim Brink, 
Jack Tuero, and Charlie Oliver. 
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Jack Kramer — he beat Budge! 











IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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HE 1944 season will find tennis one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading wartime sports ... and “Wilson” 
still the leading name in tennis equipment. 

Wilson quality Rackets (with famous Strata-Bow 
frames and gut strings by Wilson & Co. Chicago) and the 
new Wilson “‘Championship” Tennis Ball are an 
important “reason why.” 

For years foremost tennis stars have played Wilson 
equipment exclusively. Today, from beginners to 
stars, Wilson equipment is the favorite. See your 
dealer. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities. 





Wilson Athletic Goods 
Chitin = TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
4 * 












For winning speed 
and tough-gut stamina 
ask your stringer for 
VICTOR Gutstrings. 




















H & B’s two famous 
Year Books are ready 
at your dealers. See 
him for copies or send 
5¢ for ‘Famous Slug- 
gers’ and 10c for 
“Softball Rules” direct 
to us (stamps or coin) 
to cover mailing. Ad- 
dress Dept. S-32, Hill- 
erich and Bradsby, 
Inc., Louisville 2, Ky. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL) eee oo 











Shostakovich “Eighth” 


An estimated audience of 15,000,000 
people listened with bated breath on 
Sunday, April 3, to the much-heralded 
American premiere of the Eighth Sym- 
phony by young Dmitri Shostakovich, 
played by the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony under the baton of Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski. It was broadcast from New 
York’s Carnegie Hall to all the countries 
of the western hemisphere. The Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System reportedly had 
paid the Soviet government $10,000 for 
the privilege. The Philharmonic is spon- 
sored by the U. S. Rubber Company. 

The Soviet composer attained inter- 
national fame by his Seventh, or Lenin- 
grad Symphony, which he wrote in that 
city while it was under siege. It was 
performed in America by Arturo Tos- 
canini in July, 1942, and widely ac- 
claimed by the critics. The new 
“Eighth,” also reflects Russia’s fight in 
this war. It forms the second part of a 
trilogy, to be rounded out later by a 
“Victory” symphony. 

The response of the music critics to 
the new symphony was mostly favor- 
able. 


1944 Circus Streamlined 


Spring and the Circus are in New 
York. Circus by Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum and Bailey Combined Shows, 
Inc., of “greatest show on earth” fame. 
The 1944 show is something that even 
jaded circus fans can be enthusiastic 
about. It presents old favorites, but 
even these have fresh angles. The tradi- 
tional parade is not at the opening, and 
has been streamlined into a gorgeous 
spectacle of color and design, intro- 
duced by a ballet. Of course the ele- 
phants take part, and there are beauti- 
ful floats; but the cages of miscellaneous 
animals are not rolled in. The show is 
opened by the animal trainers, who put 
the various large cats through their 
stunts. 

Among the horses are some huge 
percherons — first time these big farm 
animals have been presented. They 
have been taught to do many stunts 
requiring intelligence and they even 
seem to display as ready a response to 
music as the lighter horses. And speak- 
ing of music, this year’s band is stream- 
lined too. The accents are no longer 
thumped out, and the rhythms are un- 
mistakable without it, to the greater 
pleasure of the listener and no loss of 
help to the performer. 

The circus remains in New York six 
weeks, then to Boston, to Philadelphia, 
back to New England, and from there 
to the Middle West as far as Chicago. 


Future Statesmen 
(Concluded) 
government to make decisions on cer- 
tain matters that affect world welfare. 


If they gain peace as a result, who will 
mind giving up a little power?” 














Harris Wofford Summarizes Patre 
chicken 
The delegates looked with favor on piece of 
the Stassen plan for world government, Waite 
but dismissed the Culbertson plan as We also 
too elosely identified with regional in- as I knc 
terests. They approved a five-man ex- 
ecutive board for the world government 
with members taking turns as president, 
and recommended a two-house legisla- 
tive branch, Hora 
Another high spot of the convention America 
was the public mass meeting, at which that the 
Mr. Streit and Congressman Howard J. claimed 
McMurray, Wisconsin member of the “Are th 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and The | 
former political science professor, were “Not a 
speakers. In a farewell address Harris 
Sue: 
boy’s na 
roll?” 
Lou: 
to four 
‘cane Bob I 
Harris Wofford and Thomas Hughes, Ba bus 
Ist and 2nd Presidents of S. F. director 
of Clev: 
Wofford summed up the philosophy be- Speak 
hind Student Federalists in these words: Bob saic 
“After a great war like this, there comes You kno 
a brief moment when world affairs are @ oa Na 
e blue 


in a period of flux, are malleable to the 
extent that we can mould the world 
the way we want it. Certainly after a 
war like this, that moment will come, 
and then it will be gone. It’s like the 
blacksmith’s iron; when it cools off and 
hardens and is unbendable until it is 
heated up again. If we fail to make use 
of the opportunity that the brief period 
of flux provides, world affairs will cool 
off, go back to normalcy, harden, and @& 
won't be malleable until they are © 
heated up in the crucible of the next 
world war. 

“It is because we of this movement 
see shaping such a world crisis, a crisis 7 
in which our future will be decided, % 
that we are . . . building up a power- 
ful student movement.” q 

Harris Wofford is joining the Army | 
Air Forces and will be succeeded as* 
president of Student Federalists by® 
Thomas Hughes of Carleton College im 
Minnesota. 
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All Explained 


Patron: “Look here, waiter, I ordered 
chicken pie, and there isn’t a single 
piece of chicken in it.” 

Waiter: “That’s being consistent, sir! 
We also have cottage cheese, but as far 
as I know there isn’t a cottage in it.” 

Pasadena Post 


Singular! 


Horace Greeley, most famous of 
American editors, stubbornly insisted 
that the word “news” was plural. It is 
claimed that he once wired a reporter: 
“Are there any news?” 

The sagacious hireling wired back: 


“Not a new.” 
Magazine Digest 


Pre-sent! 


Sue: “Why didn’t you find out that 
boy’s name when the teacher called the 
roll?” 

Lou: “I meant to, but he answered 
to four different names.” 

Akron (Ohio) Centra) Forge 


Keep ‘Em Clipping! 


Bob Hope is not only a comedian, he 
is a business man in his spare time —a 
director of the Hope Metal Products Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Speaking of his company’s war effort, 
Bob said: “Our company is doing swell. 
You know those big four-engined bomb- 
ers? Well, we make the clips that hold 
the blueprints together!” 


Efficiency Magazine 





HOW TO DEAL 


with 
TOUCH - ME-NOT 
SKIN 


Don’t let a crop of surface pimples spoil the 
allure of a fresh young complexion. Thinly 
coat each blemish with MEDICATED Poslam, 
leaving on overnight. SIX active ingredients 
quickly help to reduce redness and actually 
peel off the troublesome “‘pimply layer.’’ Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 50¢, druggists. We call 
Poslam “the ointment without disappoint- 
ment.”” Make us prove it! Send for FREE 
SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 148 254 W. 54 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 














Class /and and Kings fp 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 55c up. Write today. Dept. P. 
Metal Arts Ce., Rechester, N.Y. 










Are You Air-Minded? 


Part Il 


Here are 10 more questions in the 50- 
question aeronautical quiz prepared by 
Joseph Bellafwre for the aeronautics 
class at Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. More questions will fol- 
low next week. The answers appear be- 
low, but don’t look now! 


13. How was the conquest of Crete 
in the Mediterranean achieved without 
seagoing forces? 

14. Name the big air base in New 
Britain which has been the Allied objec- 
tive for over a year. 

15. What is the minimum height at 
which paratroopers can safely “bail 
out”? 

16. Why is helium used instead of 
hydrogen gas to fill dirigibles? 

17. Explain.“high octane rating” for 
airplane fuel. 

18. What is the “Link Trainer”? 

19. Describe “the Flying Wing.” 

20. How does the shape of a tear 
drop show streamlining? 

21. Distinguish between air speed 
and ground speed of a plane in actual 
flight. 

22. What is meant by “flying pylon 
eights”? 

Answers 

13. Nazis used gliders for noiseless pene- 
tration. 

14. Rabaul, still in the hands of Japs. 

15. Between 250 and 300 feet. 

16. Although helium is heavier than hy- 
drogen it is safer because it does not burn 
or explode. 

17. Octane is obtained by “cracking” 
petroleum; it is highly volatile, hence, al- 
lows higher compression and higher power 
with no knock. Greater power in engine 
with less weight to carry in fuel tank. 

18. A simulated aircraft that trains op- 
erational flight crews under safe conditions 
on the ground. 

19. Consists of a greatly expanded wing 
without fuselage, or tail structure; entire 
plane is a lifting surface. 

20. Smooth round surface in front taper- 
ing to point in rear to allow unobstructed 
airflow. 

21. Air speed refers to engine speed as 
read on the air speed indicator; ground 
speed means air speed plus or minus the 
wind velocity, and refers to actual distance 
covered over the ground. 

22. Resembles the _ ice-skater’s 
eight; track of the plane when circling 
around the pylons on a flying field. 


Modern Version 
Beneath the spreading chestnut tree, 
The smith works like the deuce; 
For now he’s selling gasoline, 


Hot dogs and orange juice! 
Boys Life 


figure |. 















JUNEMAN’S 
Tennis and Badminton gut strings 
excel in playing quality and dura- 
bility. . . . Ask for 
them on your next 
restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 




















ESSENTIAL WAR WORK 
=with a Peace-time future 


The Aircraft Industry needs Draftsmen and Engi- 
neers now, but more important to you, is that they will 
need them in the future too—for the Big Tomorrow in 
Aviation. Remember every new idea or improvement 
starts on the drafting board. These are the men who 
are important to waren 8 Men who today hold ordi- 
nary routine jobs—can important m ape in the 
aircraft plants tomorrow. Ambitious high school stu- 
dents—and service men too—are now choosing this 
RYAN method of leisure-time training—planning for 
a successful future. 

Ryan's New Home Study Course 
Can Train You in Spare Time 

Avéation Industry leaders at Ryan have proven with direct- 
from-the-industry methods of instruction that they can train 
you thoroughly—yet quickly, in part of your spare time. The 
lessons are so easy and interesting, many students earn a 
coveted Ryan diploma far ahead of schedule. With this new 
“boiled down” course, higher education or special experience 
is not necessary. Included with your training, you get com- 

lete Aeronautical Drafting equipment at NO EXTRA COST. 
ere is nothing else to buy. The low R.A.I. tuition, payable 

in easy monthly payments, covers everything. 

Do This—Then Judge For Yourself 

Your time is the most valuable thing you have. You owe it 
to yourself to see that the study course on which you spend 
your time is the finest—the most practical. So use this coupon 
—now! There is no obligation—it’ll take but a minute—and 
it may easily be your passport to a successful career in avia- 
tion. To save time, send ‘it Air Mail. 





1 RYAN Aeronautical Institute ' 
4 524 Lindbergh Sen Diege |, Calif. ' 
i Gentlemen: » 
Please xend me, without obligation on my part, your § 

§ FREE 24-page illustrated book, “New Horizons of Oppor- ' 
' 

t 

' 

t 











§ tunity,” and full information on R.A.L, including cost of 
1 training, and job opportunities 
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f How Johnny 
: gets his 


ZEROS 


FIGHTER “WEAVE” TACTIC -Sixth in a series of adver- 
ts, dedicated to the skill and courage of American 
aviators, ‘showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 





JOHNNY IS A NAVY FIGHTER PILOT—_ 
a specialist. He flies a special plane in a 
special way. 

Johnny’s job is fighting—nothing else. 
He fights off enemy planes that attack 
our dive and torpedo bombers. He is 
the “aerial umbrella” above his carrier 
and other fleet units. He breaks up and 
destroys enemy bombing formations 
Over water or land. He lends a hand 
it ground strafing enemy troops, artil- 
lery, and anti-aircraft batteries; he 
smashes enemy landing attempts and 
their surface escort vessels. 

o> 
Of course, the reason why Johnny 
can perform as he does, whenever 
he and his mates meet Jap planes, 
is that Johnny is an expert in fight- 
ing tactics, gunnery, radio, naviga- 
tion, engines and flying by instru- 


ments. And he can handle his Navy 
Fighter, such as the dread Corsair, with 
second-nature ease ...as shown above. 
In the Fighter Weave Tactic, two Ameri- 
can Corsairs, descending from a cloud 
cover above, “box in” a Jap Zero. Closing 
like the jaws of a vise, they send it earth- 
ward in a murderous cross fire. 


When the war is finally won and Vic- 
tory is ours, Johnny and his fighters will 
deserve much of the credit. His courage 
and skill, his brain and plane are un- 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


equalled by the best the enemy can] 
put in the air! 
* * x ; 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer 
cial production of 100-octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili<§ 
tary Aviation . . . giving our fighting 
aircraft new speed and range, and @) 
great tactical advantage. d 
Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increaséd both the power andj 
production of aviation fuel. Todayys 
more Shell 100-octane aviation fuelj 
is supplied to aircraft engine man 
facturers, for critical test and rum 
in purposes, than any other brandg 
And now, each day, Shell produceg 
more than enough to fuel a bombin 
mission of 2,400 planes from Eng 
land over Germany. 








